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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


(THE Silver Anniversary Meeting of the Association was held at 

the Brown Hotel in Louisville, Kentucky, January 12-13, 
1939. The general theme of the addresses delivered at this meet- 
ing was ‘‘The Cultural Obligations of the College Faculty.’’ Very 
excellent addresses were given. They are to be found in the pages 
immediately following. 

A number of the founders of the Association were present to con- 
tinue their helpful cooperation which they have contributed 
through the years. A cordial welcome was given our distinguished 
predecessor, Doctor Robert L. Kelly, who was not only one of the 
prime movers in the organization of the Association, but was its 
first president. Additional comments concerning the early days 
will be found in the reports of this year’s President and of the 
Executive Director. 

Two questions of vital moment were vigorously debated. All 
members will be greatly interested to know the results of the dis- 
cussions on Social Security and Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure to be found in later pages. 

At its first meeting of the year held in the headquarters office 
on January 26, the new Board of Directors voted to hold the next 
Annual Meeting at Philadelphia, January 11-12, 1940. 





THE FACULTY MEMBER AS A CULTURAL FORCE IN 
THE COMMUNITY 


ORDWAY TEAD 
CHAIRMAN, BoArD OF HIGHER EDUCATION, NEw YorK City 


OTHING less than the role of the scholar in the community is 
the real subject of our consideration. And we must realisti- 
eally think of the community as simultaneously of different sizes. 
The college teacher is variously at home in the locality, the state, 
the nation, and the world. I venture to add, also, that he should 
be at home in what Royce has called ‘‘the beloved community’’ 
of men as brothers under the aegis of some overarching destiny. 
I hasten, however, to agree, before we invite our scholar out of 
the classroom and study, that he does in very truth make his 
major contribution as scholar. And all that I may say hereafter 
is not to deny this but to see how, as world citizen, he may be- 
come at once the better scholar and teacher, and as such may be 
the better community member. The obvious division here be- 
tween scholarship and citizenship will surely be found upon care- 
ful examination to be less real, be less a dichotomy, than appears 
on the surface. 

Nor are we making any plea here for a busy and fatuous acti- 
vism ; nor yet for any shift of major emphasis which would belie 
the truth that the scholar is ‘‘man thinking,’’ and as such must 
invite his soul and deliberately have periods of quiet, of reflec- 
tion and serenity. And it should go without saying that the 
scholar’s connection with affairs can never be used by him as an 
excuse for inadequate scholarship. We are not considering alter- 
nates to the major assignment but ways of truly fulfilling it. 

I propose to suggest both why and how the scholar is needed 
as a cultural force in the community. 

First, then, the scholar needs the world. I agree with White- 
head that ‘‘for successful education there must always be a cer- 
tain freshness in the knowledge dealt with. It must be either 
new in itself or invested with some novelty of application to the 
new world of new times. Knowledge does not keep any better 
than fish. . . . Somehow it must come to the student, as it were, 
just drawn out of the sea and with the freshness of its immediate 
importance.”’ 
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This obligation of relevancy and importance cannot be escaped ; 
and it cannot be achieved in single-minded attention to a narrow 
specialty. I cannot agree with those for whom education is in 
every day and place the same. It is eternally a matter of rela- 
tionship—of teacher to student and of both to life in the terms 
of their living of it. And that living is always in terms of a spe- 
cifie geographic, economic and total cultural setting. The scholar 
who gives the identical course in the University of Oklahoma and 
at Columbia is simply trying to function in a vacuum. His 
knowledge and his imagination are fatally deficient. 

The scholar needs the world, too, in the sense that he is a mem- 
ber of an institution which functions in an organized community 
which cherishes certain reasonably definite aims. For the moment 
I stress the aim of the realization of a democratic society. The 
teacher of chemistry does not give lectures on why he thinks the 
democratic form of government is preferable to some others. But 
he is a responsible member of an association of scholars, and the 
administration of that total operation either does or does not ex- 
emplify for all to see—including the students—that those scholars 
know enough about and believe enough in democratic methods to 
act that way institutionally. 

That teacher can lay little claim to forwarding the total cul- 
ture of his land who in all his professional relations is content 
with the status of a hired employee—to say nothing of his possi- 
ble reluctance to share in the actual, overt responsibilities of 
public citizenship. 

In a word, the scholar needs the world in order to demonstrate, 
in all his organized dealings with it, that he knows what he is 
about as a convinced and practicing democrat. And this in- 
cludes, of course, his adult grasp that democracy is not a piece of 
political machinery but a way of integrating all social relations 
which derives from an underlying philosophy—a total way of 
life, at least potentially. 

In the second place, the scholar is a cultural force, wherever he 
finds himself, only as he has made his total living project appeal- 
ing and attractive. I venture that the scholar’s total cultural 
influence is in the first instance measurable in terms of his influ- 
ence on students. And I say that with full realization that 
different scholars make different contributions with differing 
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emphases upon the teaching, the research, the public aspects of 
their réle. 

The scholar’s fructifying influence on his best students cer- 
tainly becomes the starting point of his cultural influence in soci- 
ety. I say this because student influence is the impact of the 
scholar upon the world in little. Failing there, he fails as teacher. 
And he fails when his total influence does not transcend subject- 
matter. 

In that justly famous oration on ‘‘The American Scholar,’’ 
delivered just 102 years ago, Emerson said, ‘‘ Character is higher 
than intellect. Thinking is the function. Living is the function- 
ing. A great soul will be strong to live, as well as strong to 
think.’’ 

And A. N. Whitehead in the essay on ‘‘ Universities and Their 
Function,’’ already quoted, says to the same effect, 


‘The justification for a university is that it preserves 
the connection between knowledge and the zest of life, by 
uniting the young and the old in the imaginative consider- 
ation of learning. The university imparts information 
but it imparts it imaginatively. Imagination . . . enables 
men to construct an intellectual vision of a new world, and 
it preserves the zest of life by the suggestion of satisfying 
purposes .. . The tragedy of the world is that those who 
are imaginative have but slight experience, and those who 
are experienced have feeble imaginations. The learned 
and imaginative life is a way of living.’’* 


Students are surely caught up into the zeal of a life of curi- 
osity, of sustained reflection, of fruitful inquiry, if their teachers 
appeal to them as men, as embodiments of the winsomeness of the 
intellectual career. Men thoroughly competent as specialists; 
yes. But specialists plus. And the plus is vigor, is enthusiasm, 
is a broad and integrated outlook, is a total personality conse- 
erated to demonstrating in all of life the rounded fertility of 
’ true scholarship, of arduous truth-seeking. 

The teacher needs the touchstone of appealing power with stu- 
dents because it marks his appealing power with a sampling of 
the less specialized world. And the wisdom he has, the passion 
for truth he has, the courage he has, the power for growth he 

*See ‘‘The Aims of Education and Other Essays,’’ A. N. Whitehead, 
Maemillan, N. Y., 1929. 
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has—these are not alone the product of book learning. They 
are the product of experience in a recalcitrant and confused, 
adult world. They are the product of those outside relationships 
which lack that system, that docility and orderliness which are 
likely to characterize the classroom or laboratory. 

In short, the good teacher will seek to be a cultural force be- 
cause he is thus tpso facto better equipped for his major role. 
As citizen and scholar he amounts to something in the lecture 
hall, as he never does simply as scholar. 

If, then, cultural influence marks the teacher as a riper scholar 
and as a more persuasive teacher, how does he in fact impinge 
upon the non-academic world to its and to his own benefit? 

No detailed pattern can be laid down because every man must 
work out his own, congenial to his own gifts and interests. But 
certain general observations can be made. 

First, he must not think that the connections and calls which 
are at hand are not big enough for him. He is, always, a mem- 
ber of a local community. That may hold different occasions for 
activity in Miami, Ohio, from those offered in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. But opportunity with churches, school committes, boy 
scouts, rotary clubs, welfare agencies, or whatever, are meaning- 
ful and integral to citizenship whether we abide in Hanover or in 
Philadelphia. The start is to be made where the opportunity 
arises. It is high time to get completely away from the old town- 
and-gown disparities. If they arise, let them come from town. 

Again, we not only start to influence where we are, but we 
must start in terms of people where they are. That means con- 
sideration of whether in the particular instance we choose to ex- 
ercise influence because we are so persuasively and sympatheti- 
cally close to the outlooks of our neighbors that we can bring 
them along with us; or whether we decide we must stand out in 
open dissent and protest from prevailing views. Both methods 
have their values. Scholars are needed who are, so to say, both 
prophets and priests intellectually. In general, I believe the 
problem of effectiveness of the teacher’s community influence is 
to be resolved more by the integrity of direction shown in con- 
duct, than by insistence on announced affiliations or labels. 
Surely any such blatant identification of oneself with movements 
of any sort as will minimize one’s influence with that part of the 
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community which one has decided to try to influence, will be 
egotism rather than education. 

Another observable danger is that the scholar will be afraid, 
when the opportunity may arise, that he may belittle his specialty 
by popularizing it. If the local woman’s club wants to know 
what paleontology is all about, we should not underestimate this 
curiosity. If the local sewage disposal office wants a little free 
chemical knowledge, we should be willing to oblige for reasons 
beyond those of self-preservation. Surely our knowledge of the 
message of Goethe is of small significance indeed if it cannot be 
elucidated persuasively to the men’s club of the church. 

Again, there is the problem of public commitments that border 
on or plunge the faculty member into controversial situations. 
Shall one run for any public office; shall one sign public state- 
ments of protest; shall one do expert work for public agencies? 
Surely the teacher not only has rights as an independent citizen 
but responsibilities as an intelligent citizen. And college presi- 
dents and boards should be at pains to make it clear that within 
the bounds of good taste and of available time which does not 
preempt attention away from the main job, there is much to be 
gained by encouraging such public or semi-public activity. The 
role of prominent scholars who have thus served is a long and 
honorable one. 

Indeed, it is of the highest social significance that at all levels 
of public action, the professor as man of affairs is properly 
acknowledged to be able to serve disinterestedly, to place public 
before any private claims. The ‘‘brain trust’’ is merely a new 
name for a continuous and beneficent phenomenon in American 
life. We need more, rather than less, of it—to the great stimu- 
lation of the professor’s instruction no less than to the direct 
benefit of the agency served. 

I might add, moreover, for the benefit of college administra- 
tors in particular, that there is good reason to believe that 
scholars who find natural channels of energy release somewhere 
in the world of affairs, are less likely to be introverted, to be pre- 
occupied with petty, faculty jealousies and intrigues, than is un- 
happily the case among teachers who live too much pent up in an 
unreal world of books. The therapeutic value to all concerned of 
occasional immersion in the denser, non-academic atmosphere, is 
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unquestioned. It will be the rare scholar whose self-expressive 
release can be so complete in the campus setting that the time 
taken for his extra-curricular efforts will not afford an added, 
offsetting sublimation. 

The premise of all this is, of course, a way of viewing the 
meaning of culture which I have tried to suggest rather than to 
define. I believe in the responsibility of the university for the 
conservation and articulation of the culture of a civilization. 
But that culture is not a superstructure, nor an adornment, nor 
an excrescence, nor yet a rarefied way of occupying the leisure 
time of a select few. 

A culture is the total expression of a people’s genius, of its 
attainments of mind and spirit, of its aspiration as expressed in 
its multifarious organized activities from top to bottom. It is 
the expression, by the choices in conduct, of the values cherished 
and striven for by a whole people. 

Hence, the professor who sees culture retrospectively, or in a 
cloistered ivory tower—is, of course, not by way of being a cul- 
tural force in the sense here assumed. He is only a cultural 
curiosity. Such effort at withdrawal is one’s actual undoing. 
The mount of transfiguration has always to be followed by the 
descent into the marketplace. 

I speak rather for a vivifying of scholarship in every field in 
order that teachers shall see it relationally to other fields both of 
learning and of action; and to see it as a derivative of contem- 
porary forces pushing out from historic forces into something 
quite fresh and new. 

Properly viewed, the reconciliation between the scholar and 
the citizen réle is not only possible to achieve. It is essential to 
achieve. For the scholar in vacuo is by way of being victimized 
by that whole vicious notion which justifies the art-for-art’s sake 
philosophy. But the scholar in a humane, eager, humble and 
natural relation to his fellow-men is feeding his scholarship, 
nourishing his students and justifying his place in the total com- 
munity. 

‘*Action,’’ I conclude with Emerson, ‘‘is with the scholar sub- 
ordinate, but it is essential. Without it he is not yet man. 
Without it, thought can never ripen into truth.’’ 
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The upshot of my discussion is, then, twofold. The faculty 
member is on the whole, perhaps, the greater gainer by his de- 
liberate association with affairs. And, second, he makes his wider 
contribution as he ean bring to it certain qualities of mind and 
spirit which are in need of being fostered by and in him on the 
college campus. 

These are qualities of faith in the human reason, of humility 
in the exercise of reflection, of ability to see the great disciplines 
of human knowledge synthetically, of insight into the unity of 
the truth-seeking adventure, and finally of a personal warmth 
and ardor which redeem cerebral activity from sterility. Truly 
the influencing scholar is he who has a great passion and a great 
compassion. 

There is something universally true for the scholar in the com- 
ment of Bronson Alcott’s Journal on the day his daughter, 
Louisa, was born. He says: 


‘‘From the great experience of domestic life which has 
been mine, I have derived much enjoyment, finding in the 
ties thus originated the necessary connections with sympa- 
thetic existence from which my abstract habits incline me 
too strongly, perhaps, to escape. A family while it turns 
the mind toward the tangible and the practical, supplies at 
the same time fresh stimulus for the social and spiritual 
principle; it brings around the soul those elements from 
whose presence and influence it is fitted to advance its 
onward progress, and opens within the sweetest affection 
and purest purposes. ’’ 


One can only hope that the experiences not alone of family 
life but of community cultural pursuits will assist more and more 
scholars to share in ‘‘the sweetest affection and purest purposes.”’ 

















THE FACULTY MEMBER AS A CULTURAL FORCE IN 
THE COMMUNITY 


BYRON V. KANALEY 
PRESIDENT, BOARD OF TRUSTEES, UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


HEN I received the invitation to read a paper on ‘‘The Fac- 

culty Member as a Cultural Force in the Community’’ I was 
perplexed. I learned that the origin of the call from Mr. 
Snavely’s office in New York that had disturbed the peaceful 
ealm of my prosaic brokerage office in Chicago, came from the 
President of my University, the beloved and scholarly Father 
John F. O’Hara, who had projected me into this intellectual 
arena, into this nation-wide gathering of some of the most out- 
standing research teaching and administrative minds of Ameri- 
ean colleges and universities. 

I sought Dr. O’Hara to inquire ‘‘how come’”’ only to find he 
was on the high seas with Mr. Cordell Hull as a member of the 
Roosevelt Commission to the Lima Conference. I gather from 
the press and the radio that Father O’Hara contributed impor- 
tantly to this history making conference, but nevertheless, upon 
his return, I should like to see him regarding the mental travail 
he has caused me since the receipt of this invitation—an invita- 
tion for which I am deeply appreciative, but which I realize is to 
be credited to my University rather than to myself. 

There was an ominous note struck in Mr. Snavely’s letter to 
me of Dec. 7th. ‘‘At a recent meeting of our Board of Direc- 
tors, I was instructed to request the speakers to limit their re- 
marks to about twenty minutes’’—that’s all right—I think it’s 
wonderful—for I expect to be a part of the audience too, but he 
goes on to state ‘‘experience indicates that interruptions some- 
times arise in the program that make it advisable for such a time 
limitation to be set’’—I don’t like the sound of that. I trust you 
will have in mind that I am more at home in the market place 
than on the rostrum, that I should prefer to be a listener, not in 
this case, but in general, and that I am a grateful, but reluctant, 
recipient of this high invitation. 

The only sense in which I feel at home this morning is because 
I am in the country of my wife’s people. I take those beautiful 
words from the Book of Ruth, ‘‘ Your people shall be my people’’; 
13 
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for nearly a century ago Mrs. Kanaley’s grandfather, James 
Stephens Speed, a distinguished citizen of Kentucky, served three 
terms as the Mayor of this hospitable city to which we were so 
sincerely welcomed a few moments ago by Dr. Kent. To the 
Speed family has been credited, I believe by Abraham Lincoln, 
in great measure the saving of Kentucky to the Union. He made 
James Speed attorney general in his cabinet. I only mention 
this in passing because if one is to believe certain sections of the 
political press commenting on the State of the Union today the 
saving of the nation was of rather dubious value and it will have 
to be saved all over again. The point of view depends on your 
understanding and interpretation of the letters of the alphabet 
when placed in certain combinations. So even the perpetuation 
of our form of government would appear to depend on educa- 
tion—which is synonymous with culture—depends apparently 
on so simple a thing as understanding the alphabet, and I rather 
suspect there are in this distinguished group as many opinions 
on that as there are on what is culture. 

I note on the program the name of the distinguished Provost 
of Oriel College, Oxford, Sir William Ross, and since he may feel 
in this gathering somewhat of a stranger territorially, as I do 
intellectually, it will be a further bond between him and me to 
know that a lineal ancestor was Sir John Speed, the English 
historian, whose works constitute, what Sir William undoubtedly 
knows, a reliable reference on the times of Mary and Elizabeth. 

The average family of a college graduate, I recently read, is 
three. Historian Speed left eighteen children, twelve of them 
boys who were educated at Oxford, according to family chroni- 
cles, one of whom, Dr. John Speed, presented two skeletons (I 
trust they were not family ones) to the library of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. I looked for them the last time I was there, but 
they apparently have gone the way of all flesh. He, himself was 
buried in 1640 in the chapel of St. John’s. 

I was rather in doubt as to what a Trustee, who was not an 
academician, could contribute to a symposium of this nature. I 
was heartened by an editorial appearing recently in the Chicago 
Tribune concerning an exceptionally able paper read by Dr. 
Franklyn Snyder, Dean of Faculties of Northwestern University, 
before the American Association of University Professors on 
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Dec. 27, 1938. This editorial states that ‘‘To assert that the busi- 
ness men on the Boards of American Colleges and Universities 
actually contribute importantly within the fields of educational 
policy will no doubt be taken for mischievous heresy,’’ and it 
continues, ‘‘but why should it be? There are many technical 
questions of education with which the business man, lawyer, 
banker or other layman is not prepared to deal advisedly, and 
we doubt if he has any wish to touch them. But education, after 
all, deals with human life, and men who have had much experi- 
ence in human activity may bring something of value to the con- 
sideration of general questions of educational policy.’’ It con- 
tinues, ‘‘Most of these laymen are after all college men. They 
have gone through the process of education and if it has not fitted 
them to think usefully on that process and its objectives there is 
something radically wrong with education. Education, even 
what is called higher education, ought to be more than a special 
training. It ought to be, and we think primarily, a training and 
discipline in the use of the mind, a preparation in some substan- 
tial measure for useful living, and to this surely, the adult man 
and woman can profitably contribute.”’ 

What is culture? The dictionary gives it precisely the same 
definition as education, namely a cultivation and improvement of 
the mental or moral powers. 

I sought light on what culture means where the light presum- 
ably is, and for all I know where it really is, in the offices of our 
educators. I found that the interpretation and meaning of cul- 
ture varied according to the educational work of the person ad- 
dressed, whether it be science, the classics, the languages, history, 
college administration or what. 

One definition quoted me was that ‘‘culture is the ability to 
assume a correct attitude toward lines of human endeavour.’’ 
I asked what was meant by ‘‘correct attitude’’ and was told ‘‘I 
don’t know, let the National Association settle that one.’’ 

One eminent, but rather gloomy authority on biology, who 
specializes in physiology and anatomy, told me that until the 
human race learned proper breathing and posture there could be 
no sound culture—that most of the miasmatic thinking and edu- 
cational processes were due, in his opinion, to lack of fresh air 
and exercise—that the culture generated by a run-down condi- 
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tion was a distinctly different and inferior culture than that 
generated by those who look on life in hope and happiness and 
peace of mind. Upon reflection, maybe there is something to 
think about in that. 

The first and most immediate opportunity for a faculty mem- 
ber to become a vital cultural force subsequently on the commun- 
ity is in his own classroom. This is an opportunity that I am 
afraid is too seldom grasped. The fault, however, does not lie 
entirely with the faculty member. Frequently colleges insist 
upon the imparting to students so many material facts that there 
is insufficient time, and I may say, perhaps insufficient room, left 
for the development of attitudes toward these facts. 

Faculty members, and the colleges and universities, recogniz- 
ing a mutual obligation between themselves and the community 
at large are constantly attempting to increase their influence in 
the cultural activities of the community. 

The faculty of my University are making a cultural contribu- 
tion, I think, to the community at large through the research 
work Nieuwland did in synthetic rubber, Reyniers is doing in 
germs, Mahan in Bessemer process, Collins in electrons, Le 
Maitre in the theory of the expanding universe, Menger in pure 
mathematics, Haas in astral physics, Maratain in philosophy, 
Gurian, Hermens, Desmond Fitzgerald and Christopher Hollis 
in social, political and economic research. 

There are so many fields in which the faculty member can be 
a cultural force in the community—civic improvement, politics, 
advancement of the arts, social issues, adult education, to men- 
tion a few—and movements like the University of Chicago Round 
Table to which I shall refer later, the educational radio program 
from Notre Dame, the Musical Festival at Northwestern, Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting, to which I shall also refer later, and a host 
of others. 

I have come to the conclusion that in my opinion the great 
work of the faculty member as a cultural force in the community 
lies not in that part of the community among whom faculty mem- 
bers would naturally move, but in that larger, and to my mind 
more important group, the rank and file of our people. The real 
good to be done, it seems to me, is with the larger community 
who are seeking education, or culture if you so desire to name it, 
who want it and are willing to take it. 
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This larger community is today a more or less unconscious 
victim of many who are working solely for their own interests, 
often not commendable interests, and this field offers the faculty 
an opportunity to do a real service to the community and the 
country by giving them some sound principles and solid judg- 
ments. But in this they must know how to get the crowd. 

It is the community to which the President of the United 
States addresses himself in his fireside chats; to which the con- 
gressman sends his speeches; for which the Charlie McCarthys 
and Bing Crosbys make entertainment. It is that larger com- 
munity which elects Judges and Governors and Senators and 
Mayors; which defeated President Wilson’s League of Nations, 
and kept us out of the World Court; in a word, that group which 
forms what is called American public opinion. What cultural 
force might a faculty member exert upon that community? For 
it is that group to which propagandists of every sort and the 
salesman of every material, moral, and intellectual product, 
appeals. 

In thinking over this problem, one must consider chiefly not 
the limits of the faculty’s power of giving, but rather the limits 
of the community in receiving. The ordinary community in our 
American democracy has been subjected to a long course of train- 
ing which, for the most part, has been artificial on the surface, 
and largely devoid of principles. It has been an appeal to feel- 
ing rather than to intellect. Its teachers have been spellbinders 
of all sorts, book reviewers of varying intelligence, radio com- 
mentators of varying degrees of candor, Chautauqua lecturers, 
and drawing room gossip, which in turn are often fed and con- 
trolled by ulterior interests. 

As regards culture, the ordinary city and town community is 
much like sheep without a shepherd, or rather like sheep with 
many shepherds who are hirelings, herding them for selfish or 
mercenary reasons. So when we speak of cultural influence, it 
seems to me we must think of culture in a broad and elementary 
sense, a help in discerning what is genuine and why in intel- 
lectual and moral life, as against the hokum and bathos and out- 
right counterfeit which is too often offered. If it is possible to 
offer this, it will make for a decidedly improved democracy, and 
a public opinion that is something more than the noisy echo of 
agitators. 
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But perhaps I underestimate the cultural level of the com- 
munities of our towns and cities. The other day I picked up a 
small volume—book of directions—for prospective script writers, 
and on one of the earlier pages I found this bit of advice: ‘‘Re- 
member that your radio audience, in the mass, has a mental age 
of about fourteen.’’ And I am told that the men who write ad- 
vertising copy for national distribution have in mind for articles 
for mass consumption, an average intelligence not above that 
which the radio script writer addresses. If this appraisal is cor- 
rect, and it means dollars and cents to the men who write ads 
and radio scripts to be correct, it explains what has often seemed 
to me an obvious fact, that many men and women select their 
reading, art and politics much as they select a new hat or an 
electric razor. Someone creates its design, floods the store coun- 
ters with it, glorifiies it through the magazine or over the latest 
song hit, and thousands buy it as the most artistic quality on the 
market. 

A book becomes popular in the same way. Someone gets it 
published, a reviewer or critic or news commentator sets it on its 
way, and our table talk does the rest. These fabulous sales are 
no guarantee of quality; they are frequently but a statistic for 
publishers. The classics, of course, have eventually become best 
sellers, but only over a long period of time. The best seller of 
last year has a popularity only less fleeting than the popular 
song; and by the time one is able to whistle the tune of that, the 
orchestra and singer who introduced it have abandoned it. 

‘“Where are the ‘songs’ of yesterday?’’ sang the vagabond poet 
of France. Who knows? And when one thinks of the words 
which the publishers dignify with the term ‘‘lyric’’—who cares? 
And yet week after week by the better orchestras are heard Bee- 
thoven and Mozart, Grieg and the living Sibelius, and even Von 
Suppe’s ‘‘Poet and Peasant’’ which the college orchestras used 
to execute a quarter century ago; and always with delight by 
great numbers of our people. 

‘* Anthony Adverse’’ and ‘‘Gone with the Wind’’ have at long 
last disappeared from our table talk; but a year ago, to confess 
that you had not read them was like acknowledging that you 
could not do the Lambeth Walk, or had asked some measure of 
obedience and respect from your children. One critic gave as 
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the reason for the large sale of these volumes, their bulk. It was 
a feat to have read them, like climbing Pike’s Peak or doing 72 
holes of golf from sun-up to sun-down. And yet when Alexander 
Woollcott makes a selection of readings which he considers worth 
while—and I’m inclined to respect his taste and judgment—I 
don’t believe he has what we would call a ‘‘best seller’’ among 
them ; but I find the story of a dog by Richard Harding Davis, 
Ian MacLarens’ delightful Scotch story of a Doctor of the Old 
School, or James Barrie’s wonderful tribute to his mother, 
‘*Margaret Ogilvy.”’ 

I would be curious to know how many of those who glowed 
over Anthony Adverse and Scarlett O’Hara could recall with 
pleasure Doctor MacLure and his dour patients of Drumtochty, 
or the delightful old mother with the soft face who fought so 
bravely the temptation to read Stevenson for fear of disloyalty 
to her son. If there are not many, it is because they have been 
given an appetite for the mediocre by reviewers who were better 
salesmen than critics. It was a member of the faculty of Cam- 
bridge who made this observation on the false judgments of the 
crowd which perhaps is not an unfair description of some of the 
reviewers and commentators: ‘‘The world mistakes money for 
wealth, excitement for pleasure, interference for influence, fame 
for wisdom, speed for progress, and volubility for eloquence.’’ 

Nevertheless, these average men and women of our community 
are hungry for the right kind of influence, are really ambitious 
to know the genuine from the counterfeit. They would be glad 
to lay hold of a principle or a standard that would be a guide to 
them in improving their intellectual and moral lives. I recall an 
article in the New York Times literary supplement a few years 
ago in which Mr. Haldemann-Julius, who publishes the familiar 
five cent booklets on every subject from Aaron to Zarathustra, 
made an analysis of his sales which go into millions of copies. 
Classifying them according to subjects, he found those under sex 
came first, religion and philosophy second, and any form of self- 
improvement—how to write, to speak, to develop will power, 
etc.—came third. This showed, it seems to me, the desire for 
some kind of culture, though the readers may have ill understood 
what it really meant. Observe, too, how the title of such a book 
as Abbé Dimnet’s ‘‘The Art of Thinking’’ became a best seller 
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almost immediately. The psychology of the community suggests 
an eager desire for self-improvement and the power of the ecul- 
tured man or woman. 

There would seem to me then, to be in our communities, a fer- 
tile field for the faculties of our Universities to do a real work; 
perhaps the best service they could render their generation would 
be to present in a striking and attractive manner, reasonable 
ideas and principles that would give our people anchorage amid 
the flood of talk that pours in upon them from some of the radio, 
newspaper and parlor philosophers; and some principles of genu- 
ine and sane criticism with which to examine the hundreds of 
theories and points of view that are presented to them. 

G. K. Chesterton once said: ‘‘The chief idea of my life was 
taking things with gratitude, and not taking thinks for granted’’ 
—which is a broad philosophy that would be helpful to any per- 
son. If the University faculty can impart some of that spirit to 
our communities, it would contribute magnificently to the en- 
largement and enlightenment of public opinion. That opinion, 
as anyone who reflects must know, is today a very transient one, 
blown about by every wind of doctrine. Even the ancient preju- 
dices upon which speakers and writers could count fifty years 
ago are gone and replaced by new ones, changing from week to 
week. Our old democratic principles seem to be changing; for 
good or ill, no one knows. The people who are in the midst of 
these changes can not see the new patterns, but the scholar who 
lives a life more or less detached, who dares to be lonely and live 
among the great unchanging truths, can see what is fundamental 
and necessary for the peace and happiness of a people. This 
does not mean that a member of a University faculty will be the 
best civic leader; the master of theory is not always the one to 
make effective the doctrine he teaches. Yet he or she has a solid 
view of the past, sees the direction of present movements, and is 
perhaps the only one capable of maintaining intellectual values. 
The community doesn’t know values except as they are presented 
to them attractively and feelingly by others; and leaders too 
often are interested in them only insofar as they minister to their 
particular ends. 

In this effort to influence effectively the community, however, 
the faculty must take a page from the popular leaders. I don’t 
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believe it could get very far with an academic presentation of 
any cultural subject. Eager as our communities seem to be to 
improve themselves, they have some of the fourteen year old 
youth’s fear of the professor and the school manner. One of the 
qualities of the national leaders of today is the ability to adapt 
themselves to the likes and wants of the multitude. It is the art 
of the advertiser and the art of the radio speaker. I recently 
read that a radio program which has as its principals two Uni- 
versity professors, a sports writer and a musical expert has as 
many as ten million listeners. It’s a program to test the knowl- 
edge of the experts in literature, history, sports, music, every- 
thing; but it is all given out in so good humored and entertain- 
ing a manner that the listeners drink in the information with the 
friendly manner. In Chicago, members of a University faculty 
carry on a radio round table discussion from coast to coast in so — 
informal a manner that it sounds more like a family group about 
the dinner table than a group of serious professors. 

We know, too, of the large following of America’s Town Meet- 
ing, in which nearly every week University professors take part 
in the discussion. Though the main talks are more or less for- 
mal, the discussion that follows is friendly and informal. I rea- 
lize that every professor may not be able to reach this standard, 
but in an effort to influence culturally the communities of Amer- 
ica, you are put in competition with masters of the art of influ- 
encing by their attractive presentation of every sort of doctrine. 
The faculty man or woman with pleasing personality, who can 
popularize the subject and make it attractive, will find a host of 
willing listeners in the lecture hall and over the radio, and there 
is no doubt in my mind that a striking presentation of the great 
human lessons in our classic literature, the story of the world’s 
history and our own inspiring American adventure, a sane phi- 
losophy of government and of economics, would checkmate much 
of the disturbing teaching of the various ‘‘isms’’ opposed to 
Americanism, and in spite of the faults that are inevitable in 
all human institutions, 


‘*Make us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.’’ 





THE FACULTY MEMBER AS A CULTURAL FORCE IN 
THE COMMUNITY 


SIR WILLIAM DAVID ROSS 
Provost, ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


As I listened to your very felicitous introduction of me, I 
could not help thinking of some other introductions of 


speakers I have heard or heard of, some felicitous and others not 
so felicitous; one in particular came to my mind, of which I was 
told the other day. 

It related to a certain city I will not name, in my own country, 
in which both the university and the city decided to honor two of 
the great personages in the world war—one was Lord Jellicoe, 
Admiral in Chief, the other Sir Douglas Haig, commander of the 
army. The university, in the morning, conferred honorary de- 
grees on them, and also on Sir Roger Keys, a very gallant and dis- 
tinguished sailor. But for some reason the city had decided to 
confer its freedom on the first two but not the third. A meeting 
was held at which all were present, and the civic dignitary was 
evidently a little nervous and uneasy about leaving Sir Roger 
Keys out, so he said it in these terms: 

‘*It is our honor and pleasure to confer the freedom of the city 
on Lord Jellicoe and Sir Douglas Haig, and we would be very glad 
to do the same in the case of Sir Roger Keys, but we felt we must 
draw the line somewhere.’’ 

I have heard nothing of that sort here. I have had nothing of 
that sort said to me since I have been in America. It may be 
coming to me before I leave, but since it has not reached me so far, 
I am inclined to think Americans possess more tact than some of 
my fellow countrymen do. 

I would like to say what an honor I think it is to be asked to 
address this company—I think the most distinguished I have ever 
been called on to address—and also how much I have enjoyed the 
opportunity of coming to America at all as a guest professor of 
that great institution, Columbia University. I am sure such in- 
terchanges are all to the good for both countries and that we 
should get to know one another better and better. I would like 
to take this opportunity of putting on record how much we in 
Oxford owe to the establishment of regular visiting professor- 
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ships, which bring to our shores every year a new and distin- 
guished American professor. I will mention only three to whom 
we owe a great deal—the three whom I happen to know—the first 
I think was Professor Lowes of Harvard, and those of you who 
know him can and do know that he was a great stimulus to the 
study of English literature. 

Professor Wesley Mitchell of Columbia arrived at the time our 
economic course was contemplated. Although Oxford was the 
home of Adam Smith, economics was not given great prominence 
there until recently, and it was a very great benefit to our uni- 
versity when we could have the benefit of his advice when he was 
among us. 

Last year, owing to the magnificent gift of Lord Nuffield we 
contemplated a big expansion in our medical department, and 
again it happened most fortunately, we had among us as visiting 
professor Simon Flexner of Johns Hopkins, who placed his wide 
knowledge at the assistance of our university, and did much help. 
This year we have again, in Professor Frank from Johns Hopkins, 
another prominent American professor. 

Apart from the interchange of professors, of which I would 
like to say more, I would like to talk about the interchange of 
students. 

I am old enough to be able to review in my mind the whole his- 
tory of the Rhodes scholarships. I have always taken a great in- 
terest in them, especially because the founder was a member of 
my college. There have been changes in the mode of selecting 
Rhodes scholars. In the first year when things had to be done 
somewhat extemporaneously in order to get them chosen at all, 
in one or two of the states the task of selecting scholars fell to the 
governor of the state, acting alone, and I remember a letter, 
touching in its simplicity, which reached the vice-chancellor at 
that time. The letter came from the governor of a state, in which 
he said simply : 

‘*My dear Sir: I regret to say that I have no son. I have 
accordingly nominated my nephew as Rhodes scholar.’’ 

Well, the arrangements were altered after one year. I think 
after that no governor was in such a difficult and invidious 
position. 

But for some time I think the qualifications were not under- 
stood with sufficient exactness by some of those who selected 
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scholars. They did not understand what sort of man was likely 
to be most successful at Oxford. I remember one testimony in 
particular which gave me much pleasure, and which I often re- 
flect upon. It was about one Rhodes scholar whose name I will 
give as Jabez Jones. 

It read as follows: ‘‘Jabez is a red-blooded, two-fisted man,”’ 
and then it proceeded to give various examples of his red-blood- 
edness and two-fistedness, and said, ‘‘Though the son of a min- 
ister of the gospel, he has avoided the extremes of piety and liber- 
tinism.’’ It then proceeded to use a large proportion of the 
laudatory epithets in the language, and finished by saying, ‘‘In 
a word, Jabez will not slop over.’’ 

We considered his application, decided he might be too much 
of a good thing, and declined to accept him, but another college 
was more optimistic and accepted him. I am sorry, he did slop 
over—at Oxford he seemed to be inclined to libertinism rather 
than piety—his career was short, but not particularly glorious. 

I am giving him a false name, lest he in the meantime have 
become a college president, and be among us tonight. 

If he is, I must offer him great apologies—my humblest apolo- 
gies, and congratulate him on his remarkable recovery. 

Well, now, ever since those early days when the system of 
Rhodes scholars was in its infancy, I have nothing but praise and 
admiration for the selection of Rhodes scholars. I have had a 
number of them going through my hands, partly when I was 
tutor, and partly since heading the college. Out of all that large 
number, I cannot think of more than three whom one could regard 
as to some considerable extent unsuitable and as failures. 

I suppose that we have not always got the cream, the very 
cream of American schools. And there are obvious reasons; it is 
only natural that a large proportion of your ablest men should 
prefer to take their training entirely in your own country; also 
Cecil Rhodes’ will imposes on the selection certain qualifications; 
it is required that they must have regard not only to the quality 
of intellect, but to qualities of character and of leadership. 

The Rhodes scholars, in my experience, have measured up to 
that requirement, have been able men, have been good workers, 
have been men who mixed freely and fully in the life of their col- 
leges, and I have had many of them tell me of their affection for 
and loyalty to Oxford. 
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Sometimes, I believe for a very short time they are a little un- 
happy; partly from home-sickness, and partly from the fact that 
we people in England are perhaps not so demonstrative as Amer- 
icans sometimes are. I do not believe we are less emotional, but, 
rather more inclined to be restrained in the expression of our 
emotions. 

I do not know if you know the story I have heard which illus- 
trates that quality to some degree, though the story is not true. 

The story is one of two Englishmen who were on a walking tour 
on the continent of Europe. They arrived at an inn, and were 
assigned to a double bedroom—a room with two beds, but they 
were told they could not have it quite yet because the former 
occupant was still in occupation. So they sat down in their sit- 
ting room and had dinner there. Some time after dinner one of 
them went upstairs to the bedroom and came back in a very short 
time and said to his friend, ‘‘I don’t think I will go to bed just 
yet.’’ After a little while the other went up to the bedroom and 
came down and simply said, ‘‘I don’t think I will go to bed 
either.’’ So they sat and talked and smoked and finally lay down 
on two sofas in the sitting room. The next day they started on 


their walk. After they had been walking an hour or so one said 
to the other, ‘‘Beastly, wasn’t it?’’ The other replied, ‘‘ Yes, 


b 


rather beastly.’’ They compared notes and discovered what they 
had seen was the former occupant of the room, stretched out on 
the bed with a razor in his hand, and his throat cut from ear to 
ear. 

If Englishmen can restrain their emotions to that extent, it 
follows they can restrain their emotions of pleasure when they 
greet Rhodes scholars or other visitors from overseas. I believe 
the Rhodes scholars, and other Americans whom we have in about 
equal numbers, get over that and discover that the English hearts 
are just as warm as American hearts. 

I listened with great interest this morning to the discussion of 
the responsibility of faculty members to the community. It does 
not seem to me that I have anything very instructive to say about 
that. It would ill become me, as quite a short-dated visitor to 
America, to offer to give you any instructions. It seems to me I 
might perhaps, without offending in any way, or offering in any 
way to legislate for anyone else, to mention to you what seems to 
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us, in England, at Oxford and Cambridge (for which alone I 
can speak with any degree of authority) the good points of our 
system in the hope you will recognize in them either things you 
have already tried in your own universities, or things that you 
ean perhaps reflect upon and perhaps use in your universities. 

Of the things we now have in our own university system, I 
think I would put two in the forefront. One is our system of 
honor schools. 

The two trends of modern education have been described in 
language I guess familiar to you by saying on the one hand the 
tendency for students to come to know less and less about more 
and more, and the other is for them to know more and more about 
less and less. One of those is a perfectly fair description of undue 
specialization and the other of undue spreading of interest. 
While I learned from Aristotle long ago what is good for one man 
is not necessarily good for another, I think in our honor schools 
we have reached a compromise which does meet the situation. 

The history of the honor schools is very interesting, and simple 
in a way. Practically all great men who were at Oxford in the 
18th century have put on record that they got practically noth- 
ing out of their residence there. Practically all of the great men 
from both Oxford and Cambridge have put it on record. You 
ean read it in the life of Gibbons, the life of Bishop Butler, and 
others. In the 19th century two men at Oxford took it to heart 
and decided that not enough was being demanded of the students, 
that something much stiffer must be set before them as a require- 
ment to getting a degree. One was the Dean of Christ Church at 
the time. The other was my predecessor in office, the Provost of 
Oriel College—the first honor school, which instead of making the 
degree easy to obtain set before them a very stiff examination. 
You can realize the uphill work they had when I tell you the first 
year the Dean of Christ Church persuaded one man to take it 
from his school: the Provost of Oriel got one man to take it, and 
there were no others. But the system once started, grew rapidly. 
By the end of ten years something like 50 every year took it. It: 
would now be a fair estimate to say that at Oxford five men out of 
six now take the honor school instead of the much easier pass 
course. 

I think the benefit of that is this—it sets before the student a 
task which is too great for him, but not immeasurably so, and 
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which therefore calls out from him, if he has it in him, to study 
very intensively. With that goes the other thing which I believe 
is of the most value in our system, that is, the tutorial system. 

What I would say of the tutorial system is simply this: When 
a young man comes to Oxford (or a young woman for that mat- 
ter), it is impressed upon him at the very earliest that if he is to 
do any good and get any good out of the place at all he must put 
himself into it and put himself in a very different position men- 
tally from that he occupied while at school. At school almost 
every hour of his day was fixed by rule, and his master would 
know what he was doing at any time. At the University, we tell 
them that now they are men and must be on their own respon- 
sibility. Lectures are rendered, but they are not compelled to go 
to any lecture. What they are compelled to do is produce for their 
tutor once a week, or, sometimes twice a week, an essay which the 
tutor will go over with them, either individually or with two men 
at a time, and which, if necessary, he will criticize very severely, 
so as to make them feel ashamed of idleness, and not merely 
ashamed of not reading more, but ashamed if they have merely 
read and not also thought. We try to inculcate into them from 
the very beginning the importance of putting personality into 
their work, and not accepting anything straight out of the books 
without subjecting it to the criticism of their own mind. 

Of course their own minds are not always capable of giving any 
severe criticism. All our young men are not pedagogues any 
more than all young Americans. The very fact that we ask a 
great deal of them does stretch their intellect, and that makes 
better students of them. 

There is one other thing that I should like to say a word about. 
Many of you perhaps read, as I did, with great interest, Abraham 
Flexner’s book on universities, American, English and German. 
My general impression was it was rather entertaining and in- 
formative, but it was rather severe on the American system. He 
seemed to me to lay too much stress on errors which seemed to be 
the natural things in a university system relatively younger than 
the English or the German. Many of the things he was severe on 
seem to me to be the natural expressions of young and vigorous 
life. I thought further that the book had one more error, among 
its many excellences, that he rather narrowed down the idea of a 
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university by restricting it solely as a place for training 
researchers. 

If we were to regard our universities simply in that light it 
would have the effect in our British universities that we would 
have to drop 19/20ths of our students. I venture to say, of the 
students that pass through our own universities, not more than 
one in twenty has the kind of very high quality of intellect and 
also the same set of interests which will make the really fine and 
successful original researcher. 

I believe in America the proportion of the population which 
passes through universities—not the number but the proportion 
—is something like ten times as great as in England, and if we 
were to drop 19/20ths, I think you would have to drop 199/- 
200ths. I think that would be a great loss. 

We heard two complementary papers this morning, and I 
cannot add anything to them, but I will say this. 

In the universities we have a great field in training men who 
will not become teachers, but men who will be of service in differ- 
ent branches of life, politicians (what we call civil servants), 
barristers, doctors and so on, and I believe the university will be 
failing in a great part of its mission if they abandon the attempt 
to give these men, who are not going to be research men at all, 
nevertheless a much higher education than a school can give or 
anyone can ever receive at the age when people leave school. 

I think perhaps if Abraham Flexner were writing the book 
today he might think that the concentration on research which he 
describes as characteristic of the German university has not been 
altogether good for those universities. If, besides doing the great 
work in training researchers, they had also devoted themselves to 
training men to be free citizens in a free country they would have 
done something the present universities in Germany have failed 
to do. There are many ways in which universities can serve the 
community, but I do not think I have anything to add to the wise 
and instructing words heard here this morning. 

I would only say I believe your universities and ours are doing 
well to train a certain limited number of men of the highest intel- 
lectual qualities to become researchers, and training the others, who 
must be in the nature of the case, the great majority of our stu- 
dents, to be useful, public-spirited, well-informed citizens in the 
community in which they reside. 





THE FACULTY MEMBER AND THE COMMUNITY 


O. C. CARMICHAEL 
CHANCELLOR, VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


F I may interpret broadly ‘‘the faculty member’’ as the ‘‘teach- 
ing function’’ of the university, and the term ‘‘community’’ 
in its broadest sense, I should like to discuss the obligation of the 
university to society apart from its task of instructing youth in 
the fundamentals of science, literature and the arts. It has long 
been my conviction that the educational institution has oppor- 
tunities and obligations that transcend the bounds of classroom 
instruction, training for leadership, and the discovery of new 
truth. It should exert a positive and direct cultural and social 
influence upon the community of which it is a part through defi- 
nite leadership. Since the university is a social institution and 
since its concern is universal truth, it belongs not only to a cir- 
ecumscribed geographic locality but to the world community as 
well. 

In the light of this interpretation the university has an obliga- 
tion to society to take the lead in interpreting, and, as far as 
possible, in directing social trends through adult education as 
well as through the instruction of youth. Surely society has a 
right to expect that its billions of dollars invested in its colleges 

_and universities, and its hundreds of millions expended each year 
on them, should return dividends in the form of guidance 
through interpretation and knowledge applied to current funda- 
mental problems. Moreover, the recognition of this fact on the 
part of the institutions, and consistent efforts to meet the obliga- 
tion implied, would aid materially in creating the atmosphere 
necessary to the development of the most effective leadership in 
the students on the campuses. 

The obvious reply to this suggestion is that no two faculty 
members would agree on the solution of the many problems which 
confront us today. Various political, social, and economic the- 
ories are in conflict, and not only college faculty members but 
the general public will be found championing opposing views. 
Because of this obvious fact the colleges and universities have 
been content to present the facts and to let the student make the 
choice at least theoretically. This is unquestionably the right 
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procedure so far as disputed questions are concerned. The uni- 
versity could not take sides on debatable issues without sacri- 
ficing the principle of true learning. But because there are 
issues, both sides of which must be presented, it does not follow 
that there are no problems in the modern world which the col- 
leges and universities individually and collectively cannot help 
solve by direct attack. To certain larger questions that are basic 
to the progress of civilization there can be but one answer if 
organized society is to prosper or even survive. Such questions 
have been raised in our time and it is appropriate on occasions 
such as this that they be discussed in their relation to institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The principles underlying liberalism as a philosophy of social 
progress have been challenged more seriously within the past 
decade than at any time in several centuries. Some leaders in 
the modern world are declaring that they are not only false but 
a failure. ‘‘Decadent democracies’’ is a phrase familiar to our 
ears. Those who have coined it deny the worth and rights of the 
individual and arrogate to themselves a power over men’s minds 
and actions unprecedented in history. They advocate the elimi- 
nation of the spirit of inquiry, freedom of speech and the press, 
and the right to pursue truth for truth’s sake. They would re- 
duce research, training, and education to the position of vassals 
of the State whatever the State may mean. The ideal of pursuit 
of truth for its own sake and of education as the unhampered 
process of developing the latent powers of the individual is aban- 
doned. In its stead all research, education, and training are 
considered as means to attain the ends of the State and must be 
dominated by that purpose. 

Not only in education but in every relationship of the indi- 
vidual to the state and society, the principles for which western 
civilization has fought since the days of Runnymede, have been 
abrogated, and the hands of the clock have been turned back a 
thousand years. The philosophy and spirit by which society has 
progressed and upon which colleges and universities were 
founded have been discarded in favor of a reactionism that ex- 
presses itself in forms of barbarism unknown to civilization for 
centuries. 
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The advocates of the abandonment of liberalism are aggressive. 
They have succeeded in achieving their goals through threat of 
force and through using the power of the state in enforcing their 
wills. The influence of these facts is seen in the liberally gov- 
erned countries. Murmurings against democracy and the in- 
efficiency of its procedure here, a fascist party in England, and 
the tendency of governments everywhere to assume more and 
more control over private enterprise are evidences of that influ- 
ence. If totalitarianism as it is practiced in large and important 
areas in Europe is the direction in which organized society is 
drifting, and if this means the subordination of the individual 
to the ends of the state, the foundations of all institutions of 
higher learning are being threatened, indeed the very structure 
of civilization itself. The question which recurs over and over 
again to the thoughtful person is: What is being done or what 
can be done to counteract the contagion of reactionary ideas and 
to strengthen the faith of men in the validity of liberalism as a 
philosophy of society? Apart from sporadic efforts of indi- 
viduals it appears that little or nothing is being attempted, and 
apparently little thought has been devoted to the consideration 
of what could be done. 

Clearly the need is for the dissemination of information as to 
the issues that are involved. Perhaps researches should be 
undertaken to discover the strength and weakness of liberalism 
as it has developed through the centuries and the effect of col- 
lectivism as a philosophy when expressed in terms of a social pro- 
gram. The facts discovered through such studies should then 
be made known to the end that there would be an informed pub- 
lic opinion on these matters. In short, research and education 
are the means at the disposal of democratic countries for guiding 
the course of social progress, for correcting adverse social trends, 
and for strengthening the idealism by which enlightened society 
lives and moves and has its being. 

It is precisely these purposes—education and research—for 
which colleges and universities were established, and for which 
they exist. It would seem, therefore, natural that they might be 
the agencies for interpreting the threat to the fundamentals of 
civilization which exist today, and for stemming the tide of reac- 
tionism that has engulfed some 300,000,000 peoples in Europe 
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since the world war. They might not only interpret the situa- 
tion, but through research discover the basic causes of this 
strange phenomenon and the means of eliminating them. Single 
institutions could do much by way of research and interpreta- 
tion, but much more could be accomplished by concert of effort. 
It is not inconceivable that the leading colleges and universities 
of the democratic countries of the world through association for 
a common purpose could modify if not change materially current 
trends in public sentiment as they relate to the traditions of 
liberalism and the tenets of collectivism in its several forms. 
Initiative in such a movement on the part of this association, the 
largest of its kind in the world, would seem to be at least worth 
considering. 

Members of this and similar associations throughout the world 
have the scholars and the equipment for research in the several 
fields related to the problem as well as the means for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge requisite to the influencing of public 
opinion. A common purpose about which to coordinate the 
forces and integrate the activities of those who might be willing 
to join in such a movement would be sufficient basis for a volun- 
tary association. It might develop as interest would grow in the 
possibilities of such an organization. Individuals and founda- 
tions might be enlisted in the support of it. 

It might be contended that there is no precedent for such an 
effort. It is also true that the present situation with respect to 
the threat to the fundamentals of civilized society;is without pre- 
cedent. 

Closely related to this problem of the preservation of liberal- 
ism as the philosophy of social progress is that of establishing a 
basis for peace among the peoples of the world. No one will 
deny that one of the primary needs of organized society is to 
find some means of freeing man from the menace of war. The 
feeling of insecurity that the world has experienced in the past 
few months under the cloud of impending international conflict 
is proof enough of the gravity of this problem. The only hope 
of peace in the world is some common conception of the basis of 
orderly and peaceful human relations in a complex but closely 
knit society. Government of laws rather than of men, recogni- 
tion of the rights and obligations of the individual, and the 
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sanctity of contract are among the elements that are essential 
to sound and orderly social processes whether in small or large 
groups, whether in the community, the state, the nation, or in 
international affairs. These fundamental tenets of liberalism 
must be recognized and observed by all peoples and nations be- 
fore there is any hope of international amity and understanding. 
The anarchy in the world today and the ever growing fear of a 
war that will imperil civilization itself are the result of the nega- 
tion of those principles. The League of Nations no longer works 
because it was founded on the assumption that the spirit of 
liberalism would be permanent and dominant in the civilized 
world, and that nations would deal with each other in that spirit. 
When great nations rejected the philosophy upon which the 
League rested, and upon which any collective cooperative action 
must rest, the whole plan failed inevitably as an effective instru- 
ment. Its restoration, or indeed the establishment of any plan 
of cooperative action among the nations, will depend upon the 
extent to which the elemental principles of sound human rela- 
tions can be established. These can be established only through 
education of the people. If the totalitarian conception of social 
control is allowed to continue its agressive propaganda, and there 
are no efforts to counteract that influence, and to re-establish 
those ideals that have dominated for centuries, it is not incon- 
ceivable that the mass of peoples even in democratic countries 
may lose faith in those fundamentals for which we have strug- 
gled so long. The collective enthusiasm for liberty, justice, and 
freedom from tyranny which prevailed throughout the early 
history of the American Republic was never more needed than 
now. Emphasis on this ideal and the extension of it to include 
international relations would do much to lay the foundations for 
peace and understanding among races and nations. Concert of 
effort on the part of the colleges and universities of the several 
countries which are still concerned to uphold this ideal might 
accomplish much by way of restoring morale and reviving faith 
in the soundness of liberalism as the way of progress. 
Institutions of higher learning have traditionally been con- 
cerned with promoting cooperation among all nations and races. 
Individuals and foundations have demonstrated their faith in 
the effectiveness of these institutions in this field by great inter- 
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national scholarship plans which provide for interchange of stu- 
dents between countries. This association has exhibited its 
interest by having a committee that assembled a great mass of 
material on peace movements throughout the world with specific 
reference to this country. There is no doubt of the fact that 
there is a general belief in the responsibility of colleges and uni- 
versities for helping to develop public sentiment for peace and 
good will between peoples, and in their capacity to do so. 
Furthermore, it is without question their obligation to promote 
sound thinking and wholesome ideals which are basic to such 
relations. 

The question remains as to how it can best be done. In so 
great a crisis as the present when confusion and defeatism seem 
to be characteristic of the modern mind, definite, positive, and 
concerted endeavor would seem to be needed. An aggressive 
effort to restore faith in the importance of maintaining liberty 
of thought, of emancipating Conscience from Power, and of sub- 
stituting ‘‘Freedom for Force in the government of men’’ are 
imperative if effective results are to follow. 

The situation which would seem to require such effort is de- 
seribed by Mr. Joad in the following terse manner: ‘‘Over most 
of the civilized world today liberty of thought does not exist. 
Government is omnipotent and strictly irresponsible; the press 
is its mouthpiece; education its propaganda; history its apol- 
ogist; the arts its echo.’’ ‘‘As for democracy’’ he says ‘‘the 
only form of government that has been able to tolerate liberty in 
the past, after fighting (and winning) a war for its ideals in 
1914, it is today fighting for its existence.’’ 

In strengthening the ideals for which democracies have stood 
lies the only hope for cooperation among nations and for the 
elimination of the threat of war. If the forces of totalitarianism 
and tyranny must be subdued before these ideals can be realized, 
the perils of such a conflict are less frightening than the pros- 
pect of the loss of the idealism of liberalism that has dominated 
the thinking of the western world since before the discovery of 
America. As Mr. Logan has pointed out: ‘‘The spirit of liberty 
is one of the true master currents driving ahead through modern 
life, sometimes beneath the surface, but never completely lost or 
turned aside; its dynamics belong among the deeper impulses 
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of human character. In it have been concentrated the cardinal 
issues of society since the close of the MIDDLE AGES.”’ 

It is this spirit which is threatened throughout the world 
today and to rescue it from the dangers that beset it constitutes 
one of the chief problems of our time. It is basic to social prog- 
ress, to individual and national development, and to all efforts 
at international understanding and cooperation. Indeed it was 
this spirit that gave birth to education and learning, the search 
for universal truth, and the institutions that foster it. For these 
reasons it is fitting and proper that the organized educational 
forces of those countries that still believe in its importance 
should be arrayed in battle line against the powers that would 
destroy it. 

What then could an association of colleges and universities do 
to contribute to the preservation of this ideal? A definite pro- 
gram of research could be planned for the purpose of discover- 
ing the causes of reactionism, the reasons for the loss of prestige 
and power of liberalism, the forces that called it into being and 
that have supported it through the centuries, the causes of inter- 
national conflict and the means of eliminating them, etc., etc. 
In addition to a study of the elements underlying the present 
situation a definite plan of disseminating information could be 
developed through the various means at the disposal of institu- 
tions of higher learning. Much might be accomplished by pro- 
fessors through lectures, publications, books, articles, etc., 
through public programs arranged by student and faculty 
organizations, through open forum discussions, through alumni 
activities, etc., ete. 

There are today scattered throughout the world thousands of 
men and women who were the beneficiaries of one or the other 
of the international scholarship foundations. These have a 
knowledge of conditions at home and abroad that would make 
them interested in the possibilities of such an effort. Moreover, 
each is under some obligation to render service of the kind re- 
quired because the purpose of the establishment of such scholar- 
ships was to promote world understanding and unity. Faculty 
committees, alumni groups, public spirited citizens, etc., could 
be enlisted in a program sponsored by the leading universities 
of the world. 
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This association has had from time to time committees or com- 
missions appointed to study problems of concern to higher edu- 
cation and the purposes which it is designed to serve. In view 
of the obvious needs for some comprehensive effort to promote 
the ideals which are fundamental to orderly human relations, 
whether in local units or in the world community, and since insti- 
tutions of higher learning should be able to provide the best 
means for influencing public opinion in these matters, it would 
seem fitting for this association to establish a commission to in- 
quire into the possibilities of organizing an association of the 
colleges and universities of the democratic countries of the world 
to promote the cause of liberalism and world peace. 

The suggestions as to the type of service possible through such 
an association and the method of approach to the problem are 
made merely to indicate the basis for the consideration of the 
matter. Surely the issues at stake are sufficiently important to 
the future of social progress to warrant such widespread organi- 
zation of the forces interested in the preservation of those funda- 
mental elements in our civilization which are being threatened. 
This is the challenge which the present situation presents to our 
intelligence, our patriotism, and our loyalty to high moral 
principles. 





THE FACULTY MEMBER AS A CULTURAL FORCE IN 
THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


FRANCIS PENDLETON GAINES 
PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


SOME years ago, Mr. H. G. Wells, in one of his frequent apoca- 

lyptic whims, predicted that in a not distant future all insti- 
tutions of higher learning would stand silent, deserted, forlorn 
—useful only as museums of an ancient mental horror, as monu- 
ments to the most colossal error of procedure in the history of 
the spirit. 

He was anticipating what we may term the triumph of the 
substitute. A partial fulfillment we have seen in the wide dis- 
persion and the swift acceleration of other modes of instruction, 
some truly supplementary, some pure counterfeit. The multi- 
plication of libraries, the development of extension centers; the 
crowded mail-bags of correspondence courses, ranging from 
valid offerings of reputable colleges down to grotesque money- 
makers, like mail-order oratory, mail-order personality, mail- 
order dancing ‘‘without teacher, music, or partner’’; the growth 
of off-campus ‘‘education by doing,’’ often industrialism drama- 
tized into erudition; the manifold short courses with curricula 
in capsules; the radio lectures, with television just around some 
ethereal corner; these devices, and many others, are considered 
alternative education. Some of these reflect the peculiar quick- 
and-easy spirit of modernity. We have stream-lined the old 
spring-house above the Pierian fount and have discovered Min- 
erva in slacks with zippers, attended by the jitterbug muses. 

Driven to the necessity, as it were, of searching out the irre- 
futable argument for the traditional mode, the unique quality 
which makes improbable the realization of Mr. Wells’ prophecy, 
college men find not much more than this assurance; the college 
provides one indispensable agency, the impact of personality 
expressed over a long and somewhat leisurely period of time, 
expressed in both direct and indirect ways. It may be that our 
only enduring argument, as it is certainly our best argument, is 
the promise inherent in the projection of the teacher’s per- 
sonality. 
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In that type of education called liberal arts, this conception 
has peculiar cogency. Professional training, and we may include 
graduate work, seeks to give an individual a body of utilizable 
knowledge, practicable for the task to which life is addressed. 
Nobody believes, however, that the information of a liberal arts 
course is destined for any such helpful ministry; indeed, it is 
not likely to be even retained. An end is sought that lies beyond 
such knowledge. The clamor of criticism in this field has to do 
not with this end but merely with the means of attainment. 
Virtually all agree that the end is some kind of change within 
the individual himself. By contrast, we may say that the end 
of technical training is a physical mixture; personality and 
education are brought into intimate and permanent relation but 
do not necessarily inter-penetrate. But the consequence of 
liberal education is chemical combination within the soul’s 
laboratory ; the two elements are intermingled and fused, never 
again to be separable identities. 

It is precisely this aspect of liberal arts education that makes 
it almost unappraisable and therefore makes correspondingly: 
difficult an exact evaluation of the various methods. No system 
of measurement that I have seen gives true index of the real 
success of this educational process in the case of any individual; 
certainly the probings after residual information do not serve. 
A student may command every fact of Shakespeare’s life, known 
or conjectured, may give the date and source and bibliography 
of every play, may discuss sagely the pattern of Elizabethan 
theaters; but if at the end of the course he closes forever his 
book and puts Shakespeare permanently out of his mind, the 
course has been for him a total failure. A student may pass a 
perfect examination upon political science, reciting from memory 
the constitution, blueprinting the structure of government, wax- 
ing eloquent upon the duties of citizenship; but if he goes forth 
into a life of denial of civic obligation that course has been 
tragically deficient. For most of the liberal arts courses we do 
not discover what a given experience really means for a student 
merely by ascertaining how much of it he remembers. He him- 
self must be forever different because of this work. 

It is indeed true that for an end so intangible we can not be 
sure of the means. We can not weigh objectively the results of 
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the several procedures, and we hesitate in awarding our com- 
mendation to any. But of two things we are confident. One is 
that while our type of education begins with mental competence 
and the cooperation of mental receptivity, begins with these, 
respects them utterly, and works from them in whatever direc- 
tion, it must certainly go far beyond them. If the personality 
is to be transformed, it achieves, past the mental apprehension, 
some capacity for appreciation with discernments of taste, some 
understanding of the contemporary world with flexibility for 
honorable adjustment, some stimulation for the attitudes and the 
allegiances which make a righteous philosophy of life. We are 
confident of another thing, that for these fulfillments, running 
far beyond all mental concentrations, the substitute will never 
triumph, because these ends are achieved primarily by virtue of 
the cultural force of the teacher’s personality. 

This is not by any means to say that the culture of the teacher 
is operative only in graceful or consecrated zones outside of 
scholarship. It is, on the contrary, in the realm of scholarship 
that this cultural force is initially felt, for guidance and for 
the wisdom of interpretation. Here the assistance of the teacher 
is essential. Take the greatly discussed social science, economics. 
Turn a boy into the public library to learn economics; grant him 
access to the full resource. He finds six hundred books on bank- 
ing, five hundred on transportation, three hundred on economic 
geography ; and years of diligence will probably mean only years 
of floundering. The teacher, however, from that abundance of 
knowledge which is the beginning of culture, can direct this boy 
into correlations and discriminations. 

But in the same connection the cultural force of the teacher, 
if we remember that wisdom as well as knowledge is an integral 
part of culture, can do more; it can integrate. It analyzes the 
seed-bed of economic principle out of which this specialized 
garden of variegation grows. The culture of the teacher makes 
luminous relationship of one branch of economics to another, har- 
monizes the apparent diversity; and finally this culture sum- 
marizes the various potentials of social influence, effected power- 
fully by economics. 

It is this cultural force of interpretation based upon knowl- 
edge and based upon wisdom that constitutes one of the 
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teacher’s exclusive opportunities. For everywhere, possibly 
including even science itself, what we know as a fact is but the 
obvious link of a chain of three indivisible parts. Behind the 
fact is origin or motivation and after it is consequence. It is 
amazing how this environment of fact, with causation and impli- 
cation, may be not only more interesting but even more signifi- 
cant than actuality itself. For a somewhat ludicrous example, 
we consider the theme of vast recent publicity, the action of 
the head of a great American business in evaporating a consider- 
able share of the company’s assets. To an American it was just 
one of those things that will happen, even in best regulated 
societies, but fortunately not very often; to the communist it indi- 
cated the total corruption of the capitalist system; to the Nazi it 
suggested the inefficiency of the Secretary of the Interior. Wis- 
dom is the cultural force that recognizes the continuities, often the 
subterranean continuities, that operate with unimpaired validity to 
give wholeness to the fraction. No substitute device has promise 
for an equivalent to this aspect of the personal culture of the 
teacher. 

For liberal arts, the most important contribution of the teacher’s 
cultural force is its service in education by contagion, a contribu- 
tion in the realm of life that for lack of better word we call the 
realm of the spirit. It is the most important aspect not only be- 
cause it is after all the teacher’s most efficacious medium but also 
because it operates in domains that are most decisive in human 
affairs. Sensitiveness to the beauty of life and strength for the 
moral challenge of life, these qualities are not transferred by injec- 
tion or by injunction. No man would propose that we set aside a 
shelf of reference books in the public library to make men honor- 
able or that we should offer a correspondence course of twelve les- 
sons in simple kindness. Herein the teacher works, if he works at 
all, by a kind of ennobled epidemiology. 

Herein, moreover, is his finest chance. Those who understand 
most truly the currents of society are swinging away, I fancy, from 
the economic interpretation, the political didactics. This is not 
because anybody doubts the might of the economic factor or be- 
cause anybody believes that the world will really become rational 
before these factors are made rational. But they are not imme- 
diately determinant. Men’s emotions are not stirred into huge 
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compulsions by the need for currency stabilization or by the dis- 
tinction between the role of creditor nation and debtor nation in 
the balances of trade. 

This patient drudge of our vocabulary is probably fatigued from 
over-work, but ‘‘ideology’’ or even ‘‘ism’’ may be the label under 
which the narrative of this generation will be catalogued in the 
pigeonholes of time. Humanity stirs suddenly, tempestuously, 
passionately in response to a mere idea. Before our eyes we see 
the tragedy of the dominance of certain ideas: intolerance; the 
justification of brutalities ; the exaltation of security above all else; 
the denial of individual worth, accompanied by abasement of intel- 
lect and stifling of conscience. The grief of the world is not in a 
lack of belief but in the quality of what is believed. The conflict 
of our world is the conflict of ideas that sum up into a philosophy 
of life. Liberal arts education has something to say, or should 
have something to say, about the philosophy of life in the indi- 
vidual. 

We have come back again to the ineluctable value, this cultural 
force of the teacher’s personality, and we have come back to it on 
familiar ground, drearily familiar ; but we need to look at it well 
and appreciate it anew. We who are concerned with the purposes 
and programs of colleges are aware of the pressures from without, 
not only from agencies that standardize but also from that en- 
lightened sector of public opinion to which we must pay deference. 
We are aware, too, of the self-criticism and the urgency for experi- 
ment, daring at times and even desperate, within our own circles. 

Responsive to these imperatives, the academic communities are 
agitated and are addressing a new energy to every channel of hope- 
fulness. We are scrutinizing more carefully the fitness, even the 
fineness, of those who join our fellowships, whether as teachers or 
as students ; we are adding courses, re-phrasing requirements, occa- 
sionally throwing a whole curriculum into the hat to draw out new 
combinations and permutations; we are seeking new vividness for 
our pedagogical expositions and devising new enterprises for stu- 
dents, with transference of initiative, as far as possible to them. 
No man can justly regard these attempted departures as merely 
filigreed ornamentations of our scholarly meticulousness ; they may 
have sterling and permanent utility in the edifice of our purposes. 
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But they are not after all the foundation. If anybody had 
doubt as to the enduring materials upon which all of her effort 
rests, that doubt could be resolved by a trustworthy test. We 
could ask alumni of liberal arts schools, far enough removed from 
college life to see it a kind of fixed perspective, what they had 
retained imperishably as the best gift of the college. The reply of 
most, possibly of all, would indicate the memory of a few great 
teachers. If we should inquire further as to whether these alumni 
remembered what the teachers had said or explained, the reply 
would be almost unanimous: ‘‘No, I don’t remember what he 
taught, not a bit of it; I remember only what he was.’’ 

We shall be alert to the imperatives of timeliness and we shall 
be mindful of our timeless task in providing facilities. While we 
seek new definitions and new allocations of emphasis, we shall also 
enrich the facilities through which definitions and emphases are 
given opportunity ; we shall add here a building and there a black- 
board, and we shall go questing, as of old, our annual report in 
one pocket and our pride in the other, for the Holy Grail that lures 
us all, increased endowment. But we shall not deceive ourselves. 
We shall remember that modifications of the pattern or enlarge- 
ment of external resources can be but a preludial thing for the 
final exercise of institutional power. If we are honest and if we 
are courageous, we shall measure the efficiency and the ultimate 
worth of the liberal arts college principally in terms of the cul- 
tural force comprehended within the persons of our teachers. 
And we shall assure the world that here is our unique and indis- 
putable value, at once our distinctive function and our justifi- 
cation. 

She was dying at seventeen, the lovely girl with so many names 
for one poor child, and in the final consciousness she was reviewing 
the pitiable drama of her little life, with its chief actors. She 
thought mercifully of her parents, who had reared her poorly ; she 
remembered her husband, who had married for mean motives, had 
sought to corrupt her, and finding her incorruptible, had murdered 
her ; and she prayed that though he might not see the face of God, 
he might pass into the shadow and be healed. She thought of her 
baby whom she left and was comforted that God will stoop the 
kindlier to His marvel of creation 
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‘Now that the hand he trusted to receive 
And hold it, lets the treasure fall—.’’ 


Then she recalled her one true friend, true and adequate. I like 
to believe that what Pompilia said of Caponsacchi is the final 
definition of the cultural possibility in the teacher’s life: 


‘‘Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of His light 
For us i’ the dark to rise.”’ 





THE FACULTY MEMBER AS A CULTURAL FORCE IN 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


Cc. 8S. BOUCHER 
CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


T seems axiomatic that to be a cultural force in a college a faculty 
member must be a cultured person. Though many of our college 
faculty members are cultured persons and active forces for the 
inspiration and dissemination of culture in college life and work, 
too many of them are not. In the search for new members of in- 
structional staffs, the tendency seems to be growing, slowly but 
surely, among presidents, deans, and heads of departments, to 
regard capacity for being a cultural force as one of the three 
most important qualifications for appointment. 

Among the administrative officers of undergraduate colleges 
in universities there has been a significant broadening of per- 
spective in the evaluation of instructional staff appointees in the 
last two decades, and there are signs that there will be a still 
further broadening of perspective in the next decade. 

Twenty years ago the primary and almost sole point of consid- 
eration was the capacity and promise of the prospective appointee 
as a producing scholar. There seemed to be a strenuous com- 
petition among departments and among institutions for the dis- 
tinction of having an instructional staff that published in scholarly 
journals and in books the greatest number of pages of what pur- 
ported to be pure scholarly research. Since the university-college 
administrators made initial appointments almost solely on the 
basis of the appointee’s research publications, and awarded in- 
creases in salary and promotions in rank on the same basis, they 
got what they paid for, and very little else. 

This competition in research productivity created a demand 
for increased publication outlets, with the result that new scholarly 
journals were launched by the score, and in increasingly smaller 
and narrower fields of thought. There is now not a departmental 
field, of which the writer is aware, that does not have at least 
one journal solely its own, and there are many that have a journal 
for each of two, three, or a dozen specialized subdivisions of the 
departmental field. 

44 
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When this competition in quantity production of so-called 
scholarly publications reached the point that the only appropriate 
manner in which to measure it for an individual or a department 
or an institution seemed to be in pounds avoirdupois, the quality 
of much of this prolific productivity was rather low when judged 
by genuine scholarly standards. As the curve of quantity rose so 
prodigiously and the curve of quality dropped so lamentably, the 
responsible officers of one of our leading universities circulated 
by word of mouth among staff members the viewpoint that, though 
each staff member should as a scholar have an interest and be a 
participant in some research project and should have in mind the 
publication of significant research results, he would not be rated 
so much on the quantity as on the quality of his productions; he 
had better take ten years to complete satisfactorily a piece of 
research that on publication in X number of pages would be hailed 
as a significant contribution, than to grind out each year in 
factory fashion a monograph of X number of pages of such insig- 
nificance and low quality that the total value of the 10X pages 
would be worth less to the world of scholarship than the one sig- 
nificant production of X pages. Though this institution now, some 
years later, is not known as having one of the greatest faculties 
on the score of the quantity of scholarly productivity, it is known 
as having one of the greatest faculties on the score of the quality 
of scholarly productivity. And, incidentally, this institution has 
developed an instructional program that is one of the best in the 
country. 

In this period there was a great amount of very significant 
(together with much insignificant) research work carried forward 
to successful completion and publication by university faculty 
members. This broadening of old fields of knowledge, and the 
opening up and development of many entirely new fields of knowl- 
edge, was a magnificent achievement of untold significance to 
all of us in our physical, biological, social, and cultural lives. 
The writer would be the last one in university circles to belittle 
the importance of this work, or to suggest that significant research 
productivity should be lessened in amount. All the writer suggests 
is that some of the ‘‘busy work’’ that is artfully put forth as 
research might well be dispensed with, for there are other impor- 
tant functions and obligations of a university staff to their students 
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and to society that must not be neglected. One of these is good 
teaching. 

Twenty years ago, when a university-college appointment was 
to be made, the search was usually for a productive (publishing) 
scholar. Little concern was expressed, and little inquiry was made, 
about a candidate’s interest in, and capacity for, good teaching. 
Approximately ten years ago, however, there developed a veritable 
renascence among independent colleges and even university-col- 
leges, in several parts of the country, that had for its object the 
improvement of teaching. This new birth of interest in good 
teaching has not as yet reached all institutions of the country, but 
it has produced significant results in a large number, and it is 
reaching an increasing number of institutions each year. The 
statement seems to be warranted that during the last ten years 
there have been more thoughtfully and purposefully designed 
new departures in college education than in any previous period 
of fifty years in the entire history of American colleges. 

There has been magnificent research in teaching. Of course 
the older type of research—pure scholarly research—has rightly 
been continued, and must ever be encouraged. But so must this 
new research in teaching be encouraged and continued. Some of 
those who pursued research of the older type under pressure and 
because it was the only recognized respectable type of research, 
did so only half-heartedly and none too successfully ; some of these 
men have found in this new type of research that has recently 
been legitimized, namely, research in teaching, that they have real 
talents and capacity for the production of significant results. 

This new research—instructional research—has run the gamut 
from pre-college counseling to alumni education programs. Very 
significant contributions have been made in many institutions in 
educational guidance, new types of courses, integrated courses and 
curriculums, new instructional materials, new instructional meth- . 
ods and new combinations of instructional methods for specific 
objectives, and new methods of measuring more nearly validly and 
reliably the educational results. And the end is not yet, because 
further improvements in the administration of the educational 
process are reported from several institutions each year. 

We are just entering a third period that promises to be marked 
by a still further broadening of the perspective of independent 
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college and university-college administrators in their specific re- 
quirements in the selection of new appointees. This broadening of 
perspective is in the area designated by the theme of this program 
—the faculty member as a cultural force in the college. 

Two decades ago it was enough for a faculty member to be a 
research scholar. A decade later, in ever widening circles, it 
came to be demanded that in addition he should be a good teacher. 
During the decade just closing a few administrators, realizing that 
they would get just what they paid for, announced as institutional 
policy that significant contributions in undergraduate instruc- 
tional research and practice would receive recognition in increases 
in salary and promotions in rank comparable to the same form of 
recognition given for significant scholarly research at the graduate 
level. The effect in these institutions was instantaneous: faculty 
members in impressive numbers immediately showed capacities for 
improvement in instructional performance and results beyond any- 
thing that either their superior officers or their students had 
previously had any indication that they possessed. These latent 
capacities, so important for instructional procedures and results, 
were called forth by appropriate encouragement. 

There now seems to be evidence that during the next decade 
college and university administrators will increasingly be con- 
cerned with a third factor in determining the appropriateness 
and the value of a prospective appointee. It will not be enough 
that he is a productive research scholar; or that in addition he is 
interested in, and has capacity for, being a good teacher; still in 
addition, and on a distinctly third count, he must have a training, 
an experience, and a philosophy and mode of life that will make 
him a cultural force in the life and work of the college. 

A truly educated person is a cultured person. The emphasis 
is on truly, and excludes a person who is merely a narrowly edu- 
eated specialist, no matter how great he may be as such. A truly 
educated person is one who is widely educated. And by this is 
meant not merely broadly educated in the sense of having had 
some meaningful contact with most of the departmental fields of a 
college of arts, literature and the sciences, but some knowledge 
(even though superficial from the viewpoint of a specialist) of the 
various fields for which universities offer professional education, 
and some knowledge of many phases of life as it is lived by the 
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average persons of many types outside and far removed from the 
laboratory, library, and classroom. 

Ramsay MacDonald once wrote: ‘‘The educated man is a man 
with certain subtle spiritual qualities which make him calm in 
adversity, happy when alone, just in his dealings, rational and 
sane in the fullest meaning of that word in all the affairs of life.’’ 

Here is a definition of an educated man in terms solely of ‘‘cer- 
tain subtle spiritual qualities,’’ and, seemingly, one could qualify 
who could not even read, unless, perhaps, the phrase ‘‘happy 
when alone’’ takes this ability for granted, since it is difficult to 
understand how a person who could not read could be happy when 
alone under modern conditions of life. 

I believe it was Bernard DeVoto who, some years ago, wrote: 
‘*Education is the process by which one’s mind is given discipline 
and discrimination, orientation in the modern world and under- 
standing of it, and the adult ability to derive satisfaction from 
knowledge and from the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake.”’ 

Personally I prefer the shorter definition, which I have never 
seen in print in this form, that ‘‘an educated person is one with 
wide knowledge, a disciplined intelligence, and a discriminating 
taste.’? Each of these attainments is essential for a person to be 
truly educated or cultured. No one alone, and no two without 
the third, is enough. A person with only wide knowledge, but 
without a disciplined intelligence, would be helpless and useless: 
he would be ‘‘all dressed up,’’ but ‘‘with no place to go.’’ A per- 
son with wide knowledge and a disciplined intelligence, but with- 
out a discriminating taste, might be a successful gangster or some 
other type of menace to society. 

Too many of our university faculty members of the generation 
just closing have failed as a cultural force on the first count, wide 
knowledge; too many of them have been narrow specialists and 
nothing else, except, in too many instances, living examples of the 
comic cartoon professor. 

The responsibility for the failure of so many of our faculty 
members to attain the desideratum of wide knowledge as an 
essential part of culture seems to be due to the prevailing policy 
of too many of the graduate schools responsible for their training. 
There seems to be an increasing need and a greater demand for a 
broader base of general education upon which specialized training 
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is built. With our extreme development of departments of 
specialized compartments of knowledge and fields of investigation, 
and with the growing insistence of the graduate instructional staffs 
of these departments that their students stay in their own back 
yard, our master’s degree and doctor’s degree candidates have 
come to be more and more specialists trained almost solely for 
research in increasingly restricted fields. And yet several investi- 
gations have shown that a preponderant majority of those to 
whom the master’s degree has been granted have gone into teach- 
ing positions where they were expected and required to teach fields 
much wider than their degree field, and were not expected and 
had no opportunity to do research work ; and that the majority of 
those to whom the doctor’s degree has been granted have gone into 
teaching positions where they had to teach fields much wider than 
their specialized degree field, or, if they went into industrial or 
commercial positions, their lack of greater breadth of training soon 
proved a serious handicap. Though it is true that in a few indus- 
trial research positions the highly specialized training is just what 
is needed, many of our most pressing research problems are found 
in areas that lie between or overlap the boundaries of our special- 
ized departments and require for their solution training in two 
or even three related departments. 

As an example of extreme specialization in my own field, I 
know one leading university, distinguished particularly for its 
graduate study program, in which candidates for the Ph.D. in the 
department of history were actually discouraged from pursuing 
collateral graduate training in the related social sciences— 
economics, political science, and sociology—and yet many of these 
students wrote doctoral dissertations on subjects that were eco- 
nomie, or political and constitutional, or social, or all three in 
character, without any graduate training in any one of these fields. 
What major public question or problem of today can be said to be 
solely economic, or political and constitutional, or social, and does 
not have a significant historical background? It seems to be true 
that the holder of a Ph.D. in any one of the social sciences needs 
at least an introduction to training in the related social sciences if 
he is to be an effective teacher or research investigator, to say noth- 
ing of being a cultured person. 
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A number of institutions in recent years have adopted a plan 
of divisional organization, including in each division several 
related departments, in order to overcome the defects of depart- 
mental autonomy and to insure consideration of institutional wel- 
fare both in faculty appointments and in student programs, at 
both undergraduate and graduate levels. And there is currently 
some advocacy of divisional advanced degrees rather than de- 
partmental degrees, in order to meet current demands for broader 
training both for teaching and for industrial positions. There has 
also been comment recently upon the extent to which research 
training has been emphasized in graduate training in view of 
investigations that have shown the astonishing number of ‘‘still- 
born doctors,’’ who have never pursued research work after 
receiving the doctor’s degree. 

In some institutions there is advocacy for a differentiation in 
advanced degrees that will reflect different types of training for 
different pursuits. For example, in a few institutions there is now 
provision for a teacher’s master’s degree without a research thesis 
requirement, and for a teacher’s doctor’s degree with more em- 
phasis on breadth of training, and with less rigorous and less time- 
consuming research and dissertation requirements in a highly 
specialized field. There is an accompanying proposal for a dis- 
tinctly research doctor’s degree that would place less emphasis 
upon course requirements and more upon research investigation. 

In many institutions in recent years introductory general 
courses, or orientation courses, or survey courses, have been 
designed and offered in an attempt to meet more nearly adequately 
the needs of students in regard to general education. From per- 
sonal observation I can highly recommend such ventures from the 
standpoint of broadening the education of faculty members, and 
thus enlarging their possession of the necessary elements of culture. 
One of the most interesting results of the first four years of the 
new college plan at the University of Chicago, 1931-35, was the 
number of instances in which instructional staff members, who were 
merely trained scholars in very limited fields, became of necessity, 
while instructing in the new introductory general courses, persons 
of wide knowledge and thus attained one of the essential qualifica- 
tions of a cultured person. Some of these instructional staff 
members said that this forced broadening of their cultural horizons 
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constituted the most exhilarating and most valuable intellectual 
and cultural training and experience they had ever had, not 
excluding their work for the doctor’s degree. 

Too many of our faculty members of the generation just clos- 
ing have failed as a cultural force on the second count, a disciplined 
intelligence. They have had thorough discipline in the methods 
and techniques of a very limited area of research (just how limited 
can be seen by examining the subjects of doctoral dissertations in 
the commencement program of any large university), but in vast 
additional areas that are essential parts of a cultured outlook their 
intelligence has been utterly undisciplined. This is shown all too 
frequently by discussions in faculty meetings when big, funda- 
mental questions of curriculum reorganization are periodically, 
and appropriately, up for consideration. 

A widely used college dictionary defines culture as ‘‘The train- 
ing, improvement, and refinement of mind, morals, and taste.’’ 
Occasionally university presidents have said that a university’s 
concern is solely with ‘‘mind’’ and not with ‘‘morals.’’ These 
few presidents seemingly are not concerned with the morals or 
tastes of their faculty members or students so long as they keep out 
of the toils of the law. Most of us, it seems, do not agree with 
this point of view. We desire faculty members who possess 
refinement of mind, morals, and taste. And we wish the faculty 
members to be effective in inspiring in their students a desire for 
refinement of mind, morals, and taste. 

In regard to refinement of mind, distinct and direct disciplines 
can be designed and administered for this purpose. But in regard 
to morals and taste, no such distinct and direct disciplines, though 
designed and administered with good intent, seem ever to have been 
successful. Morals and taste, it seems, can be reached and culti- 
vated effectively only by indirection—by example, model, pattern, 
by tone and tempo of environment, by out-of-class contacts and 
conversation, and by a wide variety of types of social and recre- 
ational intercourse. We are just beginning to realize the impor- 
tance of the influence of the right type of faculty member in these 
phases of student life which bulk large in amount and in after- 
college effects. Under inspiration and guidance by interested and 
cultured faculty members the educational and cultural values of 
student dramatic and musical activities have been substantially 
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increased in the last ten years. Even in the classroom there is 
searcely a day in which every instructor, entirely unconsciously, 
does not make it perfectly evident to his students that he is or is 
not a cultured person. And the by-products of teaching by many 
an instructor, making for good or bad results in the later lives of 
his students, have in many instances been of greater and more 
lasting effect than his impartation of knowledge in the field of 
thought announced for his courses in the catalogue. 

A recent bulletin issued by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion presents appropriate answers to several fundamental ques- 
tions. In answer to the question ‘‘ How important is the teaching 
of an acceptable code of behavior to boys and girls?’’, the follow- 
ing is offered: ‘‘There is nothing in a chemical fact, or in a finan- 
cial fact, which necessarily instructs the learner in the right use 
of it. The schools deal with the enduring stress of human life, as 
well as with its enduring values. Education is concerned with 
the whole of life and the best of it. The acknowledged leaders of 
education in all ages have been in fact ethical teachers.’’ Though 
this may have been written with the elementary and secondary 
schools primarily in mind, it seems to be equally pertinent at the 
college level. 

At the present time, the faculty member who is most desired, 
because he is of greatest value in achieving the ideals of a college 
or a university, is a person, man or woman, who is a capable pro- 
ducing scholar, an inspiring and effective teacher, and withal a 
cultural force in the life and work of the institution. 





THE FACULTY MEMBER AS A CULTURAL FORCE IN 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


MILDRED H. McAFEE 
PRESIDENT, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


LIBERAL arts colleges are dedicated to the cause of cultural 

transmission. We want our graduates to be men and women 
who are cultured, whatever we may mean by that. The definition 
I choose to use this morning is derived from my observation of 
those people whom I know who are cultured. Some of them are 
versed in the arts; some are curiously ignorant about them. Some 
live in big cities; some in small towns. Some dress fastidiously ; 
some are clearly absent-minded about their personal appearance. 
The thing they seem to have in common is the ability to be at home 
in a large world. They may be ignorant of some large field of 
learning, but they are at ease with wise men therein, for they are at 
home in the universe and are challenged by their own ignorance 
rather than appalled by it. They may be socially inexperienced, 
but they are socially adept, for they are at home in a world large 
enough to include men and women of all kinds. 

It is my impression that the surest way to make young people at 
home in a large world is to expose them to cultured men and 
women whose own ease and experience will be both example and 
stimulus to their young associates. In a situation intentionally 
established to produce cultured men or women the process is expe- 
dited if the cultured adults are also teachers: people who are not 
only cultured but eager to share their culture, and wise in their 
method of sharing it. Exposure to any cultured person will prob- 
ably produce some contagious results (though some students seem 
curiously immune to such contagion), but if the person infected 
with the excitement of living in a world which admits no artificial 
limits of time or space is intentionally and intelligently spreading 
the germs of that infection, the chances of its spread are obviously 
increased. 

And so a college needs a faculty of cultured men and women who 
encourage students to feel at home in an increasingly large world. 
It is futile to expect that any one man or woman will be able to 
widen the habitable horizons of every individual student. The 
more cultured the student, the more he can find in any type of 
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person with which he can feel at home, but to reduce a faculty to 
the mediocrity of universal popularity would be disastrous. 

The man who is at home in a large world may be extremely awk- 
ward in asmall one. I should not make social ease in the ballroom 
requisite for every member of the faculty, but I should want to be 
sure that any member of the faculty who failed to survive the test 
of entering the ballroom gracefully stumbled because his mind was 
absorbed with more important matters rather than because the 
social graces loomed too large to him! 

I have wracked my brain to think of fundamental differences 
between women’s colleges and any other kind in connection with 
this topic. The only two I can think of grow out of two charac- 
teristics which are not inherent in a woman’s college, but ordinar- 
ily prevail. I think at once of exceptions to the rule, but in gen- 
eral women’s colleges have emphasized their residential features 
as aspects of their educational program and, in general, there are 
apt to be more women than men on their faculties. 

Residential units offer a normal opportunity for the emphasis on 
being at home. To the extent that faculty members are willing to 
meet their students on an extra-curricular basis as friends as well 
as professors, they help to fulfill the promise of a residential col- 
lege. To discover that your Latin teacher is concerned about the 
state election is an enlargement of the sphere of influence of each 
of those interests. During my undergraduate days a member of 
our economics department resigned to get married, and thus 
demonstrated that economists have private lives—an incredibly 
interesting discovery—and enlarging to the point of view of both 
economics and matrimony. 

On various occasions I have tried valiantly, doggedly, with 
deadly earnestness to organize the entertainment of students by 
faculty members, insisting that it is important for students to get 
into the homes of the faculty and, in turn, to be known as human 
beings as well as students. You know the painful results of such 
administrative manoeuvres. Cooperative faculty members pre- 
pared gallons of punch for the students assigned to them—and 
nobody went. Meanwhile Professor X, uncouth, ungainly, but 
alive, held his seminar in a messy study every Wednesday evening 
and so enlarged the vision of his students that years later they 
returned to call him blessed. In other words, friendship is more 
important than entertaining, and faculty members who will take 
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the trouble to introduce young friends to the world they find inter- 
esting to live in will probably welcome them to their homes—but, 
even if they don’t, they make them at home elsewhere. 

Women’s colleges have traditionally made use of student resi- 
dences for encouraging out-of-class acquaintance with faculty 
members. As hostesses, students are often more skillful than as 
guests—and the party often adjourns more promptly when faculty 
members can withdraw! In theory we must all agree that for 
faculty members and students to share the same home is a lovely 
idea. In practice, it has its disadvantages. It works well 
enough when both faculty and students live in what amounts to 
a hotel, where adults (younger and older) participate to the extent 
which each chooses in a common life; but I have lived in dormi- 
tories where faculty members were housed in order to educate the 
young. This is a terrific ordeal to which to subject cultured men 
or women who have been trained to teach but are neither interested 
nor skilled in the 24-hour rearing of children. There are institu- 
tions undoubtedly where resident students need training in man- 
ners (is there any institution where they don’t?) and adult re- 
straint has protected the property on some exuberant campuses— 
but I welcome the trend toward appointing social hostesses or 
police as needed rather than assuming that scholars should be on 
24-hour a day duty, sleeping and eating with dynamic youth! Let 
faculty and students share the same home if it is really a home for 
adult scholars, but if it is a training school for the young, do spare 
the more mature and give the young the appropriate adult com- 
panions! 

Some of the problems suggested here are peculiarly applicable 
to women’s colleges because a majority of the faculty are women. 
There persists a notion that women automatically ‘‘love young 
people’’ and like to sublimate a maternal impulse by mothering 
their students. This is more apt to persist on coeducational 
campuses than at women’s colleges because the willingness to live 
in a dormitory, to chaperone the young, to carry the brunt of 
directing student organizations, is often the price women scholars 
must pay for having a faculty appointment. It is easier to con- 
form outwardly to the presumption of the myth than to lose the 
chance to teach at all. However, it should be asserted over and 
over again that the myth has no universal validity. Numberless 
women, like numberless men, can be vastly more significant cul- 
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tural assets if they live by themselves and have a life independent 
of their students than they will be as 24-hour a day guides, coun- 
selors, and irritating housemates. 

Colleges have their share of ‘‘quare women”’ and of ‘‘quare 
men.’’ ‘‘Quareness’’ makes life interesting if it is approachable, 
but not omnipresent. Women faculty members have no monopoly 
on queerness. There is one form of it which they rarely share 
with men, but I have observed it in an occasional man. I refer to 
that trait of ‘‘keeping young’’ with one’s students. Most students 
seem to have enough contemporaries. I could wish that their 
faculty friends could always be sufficiently adult to give students 
the pleasure of anticipating their own adulthood. A culturally 
significant faculty will encourage students to enjoy their adoles- 
cent activities but will demonstrate that life holds far more exhila- 
rating adult satisfactions than the adolescent yet knows. Absorp- 
tion by a faculty in its students or in the college itself is perilous. 
Students intelligent enough to be in college know that their imme- 
diate petty concerns are not permanently satisfying and unless the 
faculty member can relate that local interest to something much 
bigger than the undergraduate squabble, he had better be disinter- 
ested than interested. Women’s colleges, because they stress the 
educative significance of the whole of student life—residential and 
academic—run the risk of becoming too absorptive of faculty 
attention, and that is stultifying. 

A woman’s college faculty should, of course, include men— 
probably the more the merrier. It should normally include young 
and older men and women, each of whom may have a unique contri- 
bution to make to the cultural whole. The more cosmopolitan the 
faculty, the more normal contacts the student has with a large 
world. 

To be adequate cultural influences on the campus, then, of a 
woman’s college or any other kind, a faculty needs to be composed 
of cultured men and women, interested in their students and their 
teaching, but not limited to that one group or activity. They need 
to be citizens of a large world, freed by the administration from 
cramping limitations of residence, salary or teaching load so that 
they may be free men and women at home in such a large world 
that life is always zestful and interesting and therefore con- 
tagiously appealing to students who seek culture because they see 
its charm. 





THE FACULTY MEMBER AS A CULTURAL FORCE IN 
THE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 


SAMUEL K. WILSON 
PRESIDENT, LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO 


At the risk of boring you by a repetition of what has been said, I 

must proceed at the outset to define some terms, so that my 
discussion may be invested with a degree of intelligibility. The 
Romans, all of whom, as has been observed, enjoyed the advantage 
of a classical education, may have had a very definite understand- 
ing of what the term ‘‘culture’’ stood for. But we have applied it 
indiscriminately to manners, to the contents of a test tube, or even, 
by popular fancy, to such rococo embellishments as membership 
in a university club. However, in this discussion I choose to take 
the term ‘‘culture’’ in its widest significance as indicating a growth 
by which what is seminal or amorphous is brought to some degree 
of fruition. When, more precisely, I speak of human culture, I 
mean a growth not of man’s animal but of his rational nature. 
Accordingly, the term ‘‘culture,’’ when applied to human beings, 
means fundamentally the perfecting of man’s power to think 
swiftly, to think effortlessly, to think correctly. 

In addition, as man is a moral being, human culture demands 
moral development, a rational appreciation of the good and the 
beautiful and an effective application of the principles of goodness 
and beauty to the art of living. It connotes, moreover, self-control, 
particularly that quality of self-control referred to by Cardinal 
Newman in his definition of a gentleman as a man who never 
needlessly causes pain. Thus culture in its general significance 
means the possession of highly developed mental and moral powers. 

In its special significance culture implies the implementing of 
trained mental powers with several batteries of information, not 
so much in the professional or vocational as in purely academic 
areas. A competent structural engineer may be a cultured man, 
but if his information is confined within the limits of the science 
of structural engineering he is cultured in a very narrow sense. 
In its specific significance, accordingly, the term ‘‘culture’’ in- 
cludes above and beyond the development of intellectual and 
moral powers, the acquisition of information in the arts and 
sciences, particularly knowledge of the fine arts, of music and of 
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the humanities—the literature, the philosophy, the religious credos 
and anathemas of antiquity and of modern society. 

Be it noted, in addition, that the culture described by the title 
of our symposium is to be effective within a college. Perhaps we 
have never given the matter thought but it is demonstrable that no 
college worthy of the name can exist except in a more or less free 
society. In a dictatorship state every process of schooling is de- 
signed to propagandize rather than to educate or even instruct. 
In a dictatorship state all schools, and therefore all colleges, 
are tolerated by the state only as antidotes against what the dic- 
tator must look upon as the virus of freedom congenitally infect- 
ing normal human nature. Social and economic and political 
freedom in society is guaranteed only by a recognition of the 
individual’s natural rights. Natural rights are those we possess 
by virtue of our complete human nature, made up as it is of a 
material body and a spiritual soul. Brute beasts possess no natu- 
ral rights. The possession of natural rights therefore postulates 
the existence of two kinds of realities, material and spiritual. 
Consequently, a free college can exist only if the existence of 
spiritual entities be admitted, and a dictatorship, if it is logically 
developed whether as communistic, Nazi or Fascist, is unaltera- 
bly opposed, as every manifestation of state materialism is op- 
posed, to a recognition of the existence of spiritual realities. 
Consequently, culture, to be effective in any college, must be a 
culture founded not on materialistic monism but upon dualism. 
This does not necessarily mean an acceptance of Christianity. 
Thomas Jefferson was a deist, not a Christian, and yet his accep- 
tance of the existence of two kinds of reality is apparent from 
the first sentences of the Declaration of Independence. 

Because my discussion is concerned with faculty members as a 
cultural force in a church-related college, a final element must 
now be considered. It is quite conceivable that a church-related 
college may be one with Jewish, Mohammedan or Buddhist affili- 
ation, but as used in the United States this term is ordinarily 
restricted to a college having more or less close association with a 
church professing some form of Christianity. In other words, 
we can use the term ‘‘college’’ in the title assigned me for dis- 
cussion as synonymous with ‘‘Christian college,’’ and while my 
next few observations may apply to non-Christian church-related 
colleges, they must apply to all Christian church-related colleges. 
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The fundamental element in the Christian theory of life is the 
fact that life and all its activity should be theocentric. A Chris- 
tian college must be built upon a belief in a personal God who 
has communicated a definite body of revelation, and all its objec- 
tives must center about this belief. Its activity must proceed in 
the knowledge that God created man, that God redeemed man, 
and that God has provided all men with the means of sanctifica- 
tion and salvation. A college may not operate, if it is to operate 
as a Christian institution, on the supposition that the visible 
world is centered about man himself. It would be possible to 
show, if such an exposition did not lie outside the field of our 
discussion, that as soon as we make life anthropocentric we open 
the doors to the materialistic state, to the totalitarian state. Nor 
does this require that in orientating the activity of a college with 
God, or in making it theocentric, we detract from the dignity of 
human nature. Rather we exalt it, because we thus postulate 
that the end of man is ultimate union with the Divinity, not a 
union which destroys man’s personality in assimilating him to 
the Godhead, but a union which both preserves man’s individual 
personality and exalts him to real sonship with his Creator. 

Returning now to a more specific consideration of the general 
and particular topic of this symposium, I take it that to exert a 
cultural force in a college affiliated with some Christian church, 
a faculty member must thus be a man who has developed his 
mental and moral powers above the average, a man who accepts 
at least in practice the philosophical principle of dualism or 
belief in the existence of two forms of reality, matter and spirit; 
and a man who directs his energies, whether immediately or 
remotely, toward the highest aspiration of Christian belief, a 
moral union with Almighty God. Such an individual will hold 
fellowship with almost the entire body of men of medieval and 
modern times, down to the period of the machine age, who by 
competent consent have been reputed as cultured. 

How can such a faculty member make his culture effective in 
a church-related college? By making kinetic in his professional 
life three moral virtues. 

There is first loyalty, loyalty to a variety of trusts, to the civic 
community, to the college considered as a corporation, to the indi- 
viduals who compose the college. A faculty member who wishes 
to influence his college undoubtedly must be loyal to the culture 
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of the whole group of people of which the college is only a part. 
He will, accordingly, speak nothing, write nothing, do nothing in 
favor of any ‘‘ism’’ which has a tendency to destroy the national 
or racial culture which he and his contemporaries have inherited 
as a trust. Obviously, such moth-eaten recrudescences as com- 
munism, Nazism and Fascism tend to destroy the culture we 
Americans have received from worthy sires. Yet it is a striking 
commentary on our professional integrity that what I may call 
the bourgeois academician vociferates raucously in favor of one 
or the other of these ‘‘isms.’’ Clothe mayhem or rape with the 
designation of liberalism and you can get scores of stodgy Ph.D.’s 
throughout the length and breadth of the land to pontificate from 
their lecture rooms and writing desks in behalf of the new evangel. 
This is not a manifestation of culture. It is stupidity and worse 
than stupidity, because it is disloyalty to the traditions of our 
American heritage. It is a disloyalty to American culture itself. 

Besides, to wield any influence with confreres and with stu- 
dents, a faculty member must be loyal to the objectives of the col- 
lege, which he has covenanted to foster and not to betray. More 
particularly, a faculty member who is not loyal to his fellow pro- 
fessors, who in his own lectures snipes at their work or even stabs 
their persons with dry icicles, may retain standing of a sort with 
a certain type of confrere but he will assuredly have very little 
influence with students who may applaud but who in their heart 
of hearts look upon such action as contemptible. 

To become a cultural force the faculty member must secondly 
live a professional life of truth. Adequately to be truthful re- 
quires a high degree of moral virtue. Truthfulness presupposes 
humility ; in fact it is humility. Not every college lecturer who 
struts and poses before his sophomores is lacking in humility or 
is untruthful. I dare say we have all known at least one minus 
habens who has been known so to indulge himself that his lectures 
may be lively and interesting. The pomposity I deprecate is the 
attitude of humorless and perhaps unconsciously untruthful souls 
who believe that tenure of teaching office carries with it the 
charisma of professorial infallibility. The colleges of the United 
States undoubtedly number in their faculty personnel scores, per- 
haps hundreds of men of moderate ability who by arrogation and 
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conceit have constituted themselves, to paraphrase Mr. Mencken, 
tin pot popes of the freshman belt. 

Again, the faculty member should avoid having applied to his 
intellectual status the past participle of the Latin verb colo. No 
man is ever cultured who regards himself as cultus. In other 
words, culture is never static. It must always be progressive. 
As long as man possesses his mental powers unimpaired he may 
continue their development and acquire new funds of informa- 
tion. 

Finally, no teacher can ever become a force of any kind, let 
alone a cultural force, without exhibiting a rather high degree 
of unselfishness. An educator is called to a priestly office and 
unless generously and wholeheartedly he devotes himself to the 
duties of that office he can never hope to exert cultural influence. 
Educators must live, but they should also live graciously and the 
gracious living of one professed in a sacerdotal ministry seems 
somehow alien to the scramble for emolument that we expect from 
those who carry cards of membership in a trades-union. Not a 
few contemporary teachers have mistranslated the Prince of 
Wales’s motto, ‘‘Ich dien,’’ by substituting an American posses- 
sive for a German personal pronoun. The candid admission that 
there are racketeers in the field of organized teaching is disquiet- 
ing, for teaching of its very nature is necessarily a profession in 
which while getting may be fundamentally necessary, giving is 
almost infinitely more important. No man ever becomes a leader 
unless he gives, and while objectors may point to leaders who 
have ceased to give and are merely busy with getting something 
for themselves, their leadership endures only so long as the 
momentum of giving they originally set up endures. 

All of us know men and women who meet or who have met 
these several requirements. They have influenced profoundly 
our working and our living. They have lighted in our minds and 
kindled in our hearts a flame we profit from and humbly hope to 
keep aglow in the minds and hearts of a younger generation 
marching up to take our place. We, at least, need no lengthy 
exposition as to the means by which a faculty member may become 
a cultural force in the college. 





CULTURAL OBLIGATIONS OF THE FACULTY IN A 
NEGRO LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


DAVID D. JONES 
PRESIDENT, BENNETT COLLEGE 


F we accept the point of view that culture is the total of the 
activities, customs, and beliefs of any group or nation and that, 
as Parks says, ‘‘the attitudes and sentiments, folkways and mores 
are the warp and woof of that web of understanding we call cul- 
ture,’’ the importance of having teachers who are a cultural force 
on a campus is immediately established. How else may the young 
of our groups and of our nation come to understand and appreciate 
the culture of a group and determine to perpetuate it unless it is 
transmitted to them by their elders either in the home or in the 
school? Into the hands of teachers in our colleges is committed 
the all-important task of passing on the desirable elements of our 
civilization, and at the same time they are obligated to work for a 
“‘better day.’’ This opportunity gives to all teachers a high 
responsibility and a place of influence which may well cause us to 
realize that the place whereon we stand is indeed holy ground. 

If the status of the teacher in general is one of high privilege, 
how much greater is the opportunity and the responsibility of 
teachers of groups who are disadvantaged? Because Negro col- 
lege teachers serve such a group, the way of life for them becomes 
almost an adventure—for not only must they work to understand, 
appreciate, and pass on the customs and beliefs of the cultural cli- 
mate in which they and their students live, but they must of neces- 
sity seek to integrate their students into the culture of the country 
and must work to remove the barriers which their disciples face. 

The United States of America is a place where men of many 
lands have come, bringing their gifts. Here many nationalities 
are welcome—at least in theory. In some of our great cities 
there are greater concentrations of immigrant peoples of like aim 
and social habits than can be found in any one spot in the lands 
from which they have come. These peoples, the young of all 
groups who have never known, the uninitiated of every kind, 
must come to a recognition of and a common understanding of 
the ideals and ideas in which our national life is centered. This 
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common point of view accepted by a majority is implicit in our 
ideal of government. 

In a democracy such as ours we take for granted a free flow of 
culture from one group to another, from one individual to an- 
other, from one section to another. No artificial barriers which 
prevent a common understanding of the aims and social habits 
of the group are inherent in our democratic structure. Not only 
do we assume an easy and natural transmission of culture from 
one group to another, but as Dewey pertinently said, the essence 
of ‘‘culture is the capacity for constantly expanding the range 
and accuracy of one’s perception and meanings.’’ Not merely 
satisfied with transmission, we teachers are called upon to give 
broader horizons and new interpretations and keep ever broaden- 
ing the perspectives of those whom we serve. 

In contrast to this democratic theory of the obligations of cul- 
ture, we are menaced today by the idea of a restricted culture 
which the totalitarian states assume to be reserved for peoples of 
one blood and of a narrow area of the earth. By this philosophy 
the circle of common understanding is delimited and estopped. 
Perhaps in our day we shall see a decisive struggle and perhaps 
the ‘‘coming victory’’ of culture as we understand it in our demo- 
cratic land—at least you may be sure we Negro teachers greatly 
desire to become a part of the force which struggles to bring 
about this victory. 

Since one part of an army must of necessity be interested in 
the skirmishes of the other, allow me to remind you of the diffi- 
culties which Negro teachers face when they strive to prepare 
themselves to disseminate our democratic culture. Colleges, at 
best, you will doubtless agree, do none too satisfactory a job at 
turning out persons who are well trained, capable, normally ad- 
justed, and thus fitted to pass on to future generations the best 
which we have to transmit of mores and folkways, of attitudes and 
sentiments. Only recently have advanced thinkers come to see 
that no task that lies ahead of us is more important than the task 
of securing for all of our colleges persons whose whole personali- 
ties have been trained so that they in turn can train men and 
women as integrated, on-going individuals. 

Teachers for Negro colleges are necessarily sought from two 
sources, first, the northern colleges of our country, and second, 
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from the strictly Negro colleges, most of which are situated in the 
South. Both of these sources of supply have serious limitations 
when we remember that we are seeking persons to become cul- 
tural forces on our campuses. Let us look at the situation which 
Negro students often face in our American colleges. Since my 
own training was secured as an undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dent in two of the colleges where Negro students have as few of 
the limitations as we generally face, and since it is now my privi- 
lege to serve in a strictly Negro college, I think I can see clearly 
the lacks which each type of college has in this matter of training 
teachers of wide appreciation and understanding. There are ele- 
ments in each situation which work against our becoming as 
strong a force as we should like to become in perpetuating the 
culture of our democracy. 

Since we can transmit only what we know and understand, it 
is worthwhile to investigate for a moment the learnings which 
prospective Negro teachers get in some of our American colleges. 
To the credit of these colleges, be it said that most of them make 
it possible for all students to be instructed by the great minds of 
America. Many of us count ourselves blessed to have been stu- 
dents of men whose influences on their campuses and in their 
world were undoubted. To have been a student of Caleb Win- 
chester, Wm. Heard Kilpatrick, or John Dewey makes one know 
how great a force for culture a teacher may be. The libraries 
too and the laboratories for research are open. But there the 
free flow of culture stops, sometimes from economic reasons but 
more often because of social reasons. How can one whose whole 
experience is on the fringe of a social group ever come to know 
or appreciate the core ideas which give vitality to the thoughts 
and actions of that group? Seeing only the ephemeral, the unin- 
itiated is likely to mistake what glitters and shows as the sub- 
stance rather than the shadow of culture. 

Let me illustrate with an experience of another minority group. 
In one of our great universities a series of exchange meetings was 
arranged between dormitories. The authorities felt that there 
would be value in the exchange of ideas and points of view be- 
tween students, some of whom were poor and some of whom were 
rich, some of whom had come from farms, and some of whom had 
come from metropolitan areas, some of whom were sophisticated, 
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and some of whom were ill at ease in their first tuxedos. Here, 
doubtless, thought the authorities, was an ideal chance for the 
transmission from one group to another of cultural pattern of 
the university. The plan worked successfully until the turn 
came for the dormitory in which was housed, among others, 
approximately a dozen Jewish men. Then the word was sent 
abroad that in the exchange no Jewish students would be ex- 
pected. How could those students be encouraged to be aware of 
the culture patterns of the university if they were denied one of 
the very processes set up to disseminate culture? Students thus 
denied leave our universities sorely hurt and without knowing 
many of the finer lessons which the colleges have to give. 

Many graduates who have had such experiences come as teach- 
ers to the campuses of Negro colleges. They teach what*they 
know, but many of the fine points of view they cannot give, being 
themselves unaware of them. Often such experiences mold 
highly individualistic persons who are unfitted for a cooperative 
form of life such as a college campus must have. In spite of 
these limitations many of our highly trained and successful 
teachers come from these American colleges. 

The other source of supply of teachers for Negro colleges is the 
strictly Negro college itself. Wissler is authority for the state- 
ment that American culture is characterized by mechanical in- 
ventions, mass education, and universal suffrage. On our Negro 
college campuses there are of necessity, blind spots. For what 
teacher, however earnest his desire to transmit the culture of our 
day, can with realism teach that it is characterized by mass edu- 
cation and universal suffrage, when, by and large, these things 
are so patently denied to so many? To be a cultural force in 
our Negro colleges, faculty members must do an overplus of 
teaching. They must teach their students what the values of 
American culture are and how they as a minority group must 
adapt themselves to this culture, pending the time when there 
shall be in truth a free flow of culture from one group to another. 

What does the Negro college do for its students, often un- 
aware? What does separation into classes do for people any- 
way? It makes for isolation and produces a lack of flexibility 
for unintegrated groups. At the same time it makes for a less 
rich life for the community in general. Walls and barriers, 
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either real or imaginary, produce sufficient pressure over a period 
of time to make segregated groups dull and insensitive. The 
very nature of this pressure applied constantly and insistently 
is difficult to overcome. It therefore causes segregated groups to 
leave the ‘‘field of forces’’ which operate against them. When 
one tries to resist these ‘‘fields of forces,’’ he is often humiliated 
and embarrassed. It therefore seems more profitable, for the 
time being at least, for minority and segregated groups to leave 
those areas where there is pressure and tension. They go to a 
narrower sphere of activity where there can be freedom—be this 
freedom ever so limited. It is obvious that with such conditions 
it is impossible for minority and segregated groups to profit by 
the total culture of the community. 

Isolation makes for suspicion and selfish ideals on the part of 
all concerned. Fear is added to this and widens the breach. 
Such a situation results in various forms of anti-social behavior 
and makes for many evils. This is true in our large cities where 
carefully restricted areas continue to be the source of crime or 
in our Southland where similarly restricted areas become the 
breeders for ill will against society. The strength and time 
needed to keep up segregated areas could be used in a more fruit- 
ful way for the whole community life. Education, with its social 
implications, should have a free intercourse of communication 
and experience. It is trite to say that the culture of the total 
community is superior in every way to the culture that comes 
from any one group of the community. 

From the two sources previously mentioned come our teachers 
who must help our students to catch up the cultural lag which 
they face, and be it said to their everlasting honor that they are 
working valiantly with the college administrations to improve 
the accuracy and enlarge the range and meanings of the percep- 
tions of their students. 

Now whether you conclude that our situation is hopeful or 
hopeless will depend on your point of view. Certainly there can 
be two points of view. For myself, I prefer the point of view of 
a young Negro boy scout, who went on a camping expedition dur- 
ing the recent Christmas vacation. The first night out the car 
in which the scouts were riding got stuck in the black, unyield- 
ing mud and was finally freed at three A. M. A day later the 
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scouts were accidentally locked out of their cabin, and they were 
forced to wait for hours in the cold until shelter could be had. 
To the scoutmaster, the trip was a miserable failure, but the next 
day one of the scouts said to his father with high glee, ‘‘ Daddy, 
we had two adventures—the car got stuck, and we got it out; the 
cabin got locked, and we finally got it open.”’ 

It is my belief that in spite of all handicaps and in the face of 
many limitations, Negro teachers by and large are becoming in- 
creasingly a force for culture on our college campuses. In his 
introduction to President Gallagher’s book, Dr. Wm. H. Kil- 
patrick, himself a Georgian, says, ‘‘The adjustment of the Negro 
justly and satisfactorily into American life remains as yet a most 
serious problem. But meanwhile certain of the conditions that 
originally determined the problem are now changing. Many 
individual Negroes have made most impressive use of the highest 
available culture, while the group as a whole has, considering the 
circumstances, advanced notably.”’ 

Many of these teachers have been able to enrich the culture of 
our country by their contributions. Booker T. Washington’s 
early emphasis on vocational education has had its influence 
throughout America. The works of the late James Weldon John- 
son and Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett seem to be permanent contribu- 
tions to American literature and music respectively. By his work 
with the products of our Southland Dr. George Washington 
Carver has benefited himself not at all, but has made our land 
a better place in which to live. Dr. Carver may well be said to 
be a forerunner of the Farm Chemurgic Movement now taking 
shape, which movement promises to turn millions of dollars into 
science and agriculture. The scholarship of Dr. E. E. Just in 
the field of biology and of Dr. William Augustus Hinton in the 
field of medicine is well known to scientists. The work being 
done under the directorship of Doctors E. Franklin Frazier and 
Abram Harris of Howard University is gaining significance. 
‘‘The researches of Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University,’’ says 
Dr. Howard Odum of the University of North Carolina, ‘‘have 
been appraised as making a major contribution to the whole field 
and method of social science in the United States.’’ 

The task that lies ahead of us as Negro teachers is, First, to see 
that we have an understanding of the capacity for expansion of 
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our students—that they are familiar with the activities, customs 
and beliefs of our day, realizing as Parks says that ‘‘cultural 
traits are assimilated only as they are understood, and they are 
understood only as they are assimilated’’; Second, that we deter- 
mine to ever increase the range and accuracy and understanding 
of our students, keeping in mind the fact that they are members 
of a larger society; and Third, that we work at our task in a 
realistic manner, taking things as they are and working toward 
the goal of things as we wish them to be. 

Notwithstanding all our efforts, even if we are ever so wise, 
the effort of acculturation of our students cannot be ours alone. 
This is a national undertaking in which educators throughout 
America are concerned. It is our mutual task in behalf of all 
peoples to enlarge the areas of common understanding, to in- 
crease the free flow of the commonly accepted points of view and 
to make real our democratic conception of culture. 

One final question often forcefully expressed by the late Pro- 
fessor Giddings comes to my mind: What will happen or is likely 
to happen if we do not measure up this opportunity ? 




















A PREREQUISITE OF CULTURE 
THE COLLEGE AND CITIZENSHIP 


ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 


Past PRESIDENT, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, AND 
PROFESSOR OF LAW, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


[" is too much to expect that a practicing lawyer will be able to 

add anything substantial to your deliberations on the cultural 
obligations of the college faculty. The old adage had it that 
lawyers worked hard, lived well and died poor. Perhaps so, but 
certainly now it can be said with more truth of those who succeed 
in the law—and there is reason to believe that it is just as true 
of medicine, of engineering and many another profession—that 
they spend the first third of their lives preparing for their work, 
the second third getting established, and the last third attempt- 
ing to regain their lost health. They work in an environment 
that is not conducive to the nurture of culture. This was not 
always so. Let me quote from a delightful autobiographical let- 
ter written by Chancellor Kent just a century and a year ago in 
which he describes how he spent the decade from his twenty- 
fourth to his thirty-fourth birthday : 


‘‘Wrom 1788 to 1798 I steadily divided the days into five 
portions & alotted them to Greek, Latin, Law and business, 
French & English. I devoted evenings to English litera- 
ture in company with my wife. I mastered the best of the 
Greek, Latin and French classics as well as the best English 
and law books. . . . Next to my wife my library has been 
the solace of my greatest pleasure & devoted attachment.’’ 


Such was the foundation on which the legal learning of Kent’s 
judicial career and of Kent’s Commentaries was built. If there 
is any young man in the legal profession with a training com- 
parable to Chancellor Kent’s I fear he is hiding his light under 
a bushel; at least I have not met him nor have I ever heard of 
him. If we really knew how to avail ourselves of the leisure of 
which we hear so much but of which most of us see so little, we 
should be approaching the golden age when philosophers will be 
kings and kings will be philosophers. Deferentially and humbly 
I suggest that it may be one of the cultural obligations of the 
college faculty to aid the oncoming generation in this quest. But 
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in the forum and in the market place, in the temple and around 
the campfire, I sense no immediate approach of this millennium. 
It is not here nor is it, I suspect, just around the corner. 

May I, meantime, invite your attention to a more immediate 
prerequisite of culture and civilization. My thesis is simple. 
The history of western civilization has been essentially the his- 
tory of the growth of human liberty and freedom. With the 
Renaissance came intellectual freedom. With the Reformation 
came religious freedom. With the American Revolution and the 
French Revolution came political freedom. With the Industrial 
Revolution and the development of natural science came a degree 
of freedom from the forces of nature theretofore unknown. Now 
we are obviously in the midst of a world-wide struggle for eco- 
nomic freedom. Emerson puts it tersely : 


‘‘Things are in the saddle 
and ride mankind.’’ 


In some countries, the earlier aspects of freedom, attained by 
much toil and bloodshed, are being sacrificed in the struggle for 


economic freedom, a struggle which thus far has yielded any- 
thing but economic freedom. In the struggle for things, greed 
and lust for power have bred intolerance, and intolerance is for- 
ever incompatible with freedom. On at least four continents the 
forces of ignorance, tyranny, and oppression stand arrayed 
against the powers of reason, of law and of human liberty, in 
preparation perhaps for the ultimate titanic conflict to decide the 
type of civilization, if any, that will survive. In bewilderment, 
the entire world seems to be dividing into two classes, one believ- 
ing vainly that whatever is, is right, the other believing equally 
vainly that whatever is, is wrong. Strangely enough, most of 
these beliefs center around things. The high domain of the intel- 
lect, of the conscience, of man’s relation to his fellows and to 
his community are either taken for granted or treated with scorn. 
Reason and common sense, as well as the life of the spirit, are in 
danger of being crushed between the upper and nether millstones 
of the forces of materialistic conservatism and of materialistic 
radicalism. 

History and contemporaneous events alike have amply demon- 
strated that civilization and culture go hand in hand with liberty 
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and freedom. One cannot look at Italy today and think of it as 
the Italy of the Renaissance, the Italy that put the Dark Ages 
to rout and brought an intellectual awakening to all of Western 
Europe and with it intellectual freedom. One cannot gaze at 
Germany today without wondering what has become of the free- 
dom of the spirit that was typified by the search for truth in her 
great universities, which a generation or two ago were the inspira- 
tion of higher learning in America. What has become of the 
spirit of Lessing, of Schiller, of Goethe? And as for poor Spain, 
who can think of that unhappy country without recalling the 
opening page of that beautifully romantic story of Chateau- 
briand, ‘‘The Last of the Abencerrages.’’ Today it has a tragic 
significance far greater than when it was written one hundred 
years ago. You will recall the picture of the last of the Moorish 
kings in his flight. As he reached the last mountain peak in 
Spain and gazed across the waters toward his refuge in Africa, 
he took one last look back toward the grandeur of Granada and 
with that fell to weeping. The Sultana, his mother, made of 
sterner stuff than he, sternly bade him ‘‘ Weep now like a woman 
for what you could not defend as a man.’’ Not only is the 
grandeur of the Alhambra lost, but now the more modern civiliza- 
tion of Spain that once dominated the world is being torn asunder 
by the furies of civil war. 

What is the significance of all this for us? What bearing has 
it all on culture? When I was in London last winter, one of the 
foremost judges of England, after inquiring as to the Indians in 
New Jersey—I am not sure whether or not he was joking, for the 
English have strange ideas about our Indians—asked me if 
Americans generally realized that it was England, along with 
France, Holland, Belgium and the Scandinavian countries, and 
not our younger nations of the Western world, that now stood on 
the frontier of civilization. His observation is manifestly true. 
I ventured to ask him if he had any fears for the future of 
England. This was his reply: ‘‘No great nation need have fears 
from the outside!’’ 

I have pondered his remarks. They have gone far to explain 
to me recent events abroad which otherwise would have been in- 
explicable. We, too, need have no fears from the outside, but 
we, too, are bound to face the question that was evidently in his 
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mind as to fears within the country. With your permission I 
shall attempt briefly to appraise the democratic process of gov- 
ernment in action. I shall not indulge in name calling at the 
expense either of fascists or communists. I shall not attempt to 
refer to economic or social matters, not because I am not con- 
cerned as to them, but because they inevitably engender partisan- 
ship. I shall confine my remarks to a few fundamental political 
and governmental problems, none of which involves any partisan 
aspects. 

First, in a country where only 78% of the electorate vote in a 
presidential election, in which about only 40% vote in the pre- 
ceding primaries to select the national ticket, in a country where 
in other general elections only about 60% vote, and only about 
30% in the corresponding primaries, is it unfair to describe the 
resulting government as government by default? There is 
searcely an election that has ever been held in this country in 
which the result would not have been changed if those who did 
not vote had voted against the winners. How, then, can we justi- 
fiably speak of majority rule in our democracy? 

Far worse than government by default is government by igno- 
rance. I am not now referring to the lack of qualifications of 
some of our elected or appointed officials, though much might be 
said on that subject. The point I am trying to make is that many, 
if not indeed a majority, of the voters do not understand the 
issues on which they are voting. Indeed, I think it is doubtful 
if a majority know whom they are voting for. If you doubt this 
statement, I ask you to test it by asking the members of your 
faculty at your next meeting to name their elected officials, local, 
state and federal. I warn you that while your test may increase 
your knowledge, it will not augment your popularity. The truth 
is that there is as likely to be government by ignorance in the 
better circles, so-called, as elsewhere. Some fifteen years ago I 
moved into a suburban town that prides itself on its intelligence. 
Within a few days a friend of mine, a graduate of a great uni- 
versity and of a famous law school, himself a college trustee, 
telephoned me and asked me to be sure to vote in the school elec- 
tion. I told him quite frankly that as a new arrival in town I 
knew very little about the matter and I asked him to enlighten 
me as to what it was all about. Imagine his reply: ‘‘ All of us are 
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voting for numbers 1, 3 and 5 on the ballot.’’ I inquired: ‘‘Who 
are numbers 1, 3 and 5?’’ ‘‘Why, they are the best men on the 
ticket’’ was the answer. Can you imagine a sadder example of 
attempted government by ignorance? 

Even worse than government by default or government by 
ignorance is government by purchase. The purchase of votes 
may be direct or indirect. Last year I asked a distinguished law- 
yer in one of the smaller states why he did not run for the United 
States Senate. He quite frankly told me that with votes at 
$10.00 a head he simply could not afford it, and he sighed rather 
regretfully, I thought, for the good old days when votes only cost 
$2.00 or, at the most, $3.00 a piece. Of the extent of indirect 
purchase, no one can hazard a guess, though the recent report of 
the Sheppard Committee is enlightening for the peek which it 
affords us, albeit through carefully shaded glasses, at political 
conditions in various parts of the country. 

We live, moreover, in an age of government by propaganda. 
Nobody questions the necessity of the continuous discussion of 
competing views on public questions. Such discussion is essential 
to the life of democracy. The need of such discussion is no justi- 
fication, however, for the activities of official publicity agents, 
some openly avowed, others operating covertly, in our federal, 
state and local governments. The total cost of these propa- 
gandists for our public officers amounts to a staggering figure. 
The expense entailed thereby is, however, the least objectionable 
feature of these activities. Our public officers are, or should be, 
the servants of the people. The people must choose their servants 
ina democracy. It is anomalous, to say the least, for the servant 
to use the funds of the master to influence the mind of the master 
as to whether he should be retained in employment. In saying 
this, I am of course not suggesting that any public official does 
not have the right at all times to make known his position in mat- 
ters relating to his work. My criticism is addressed, first, to the 
craft and indirection so often attempted in this field and, sec- 
ondly, to the use of public funds therefor. 

Closely related to government by propaganda is government 
by pressure. Let me give you a specific instance out of my own 
practice. Before the processing tax under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
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Court, I was called on to represent the trustees of a packing con- 
cern that owed $800,000 in processing taxes. If the tax was in- 
valid, the concern might be reorganized; otherwise, clearly not. 
The question of the constitutionality of the processing tax accord- 
ingly became pertinent. I began to study the matter. Within 
a few days, first one lawyer, then a second, and soon a third, began 
to arrive from the West. Each had a brief to prove the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Each placed 
his work at my disposal. Each was reluctant to say how he had 
learned of my interest in the matter or whom he represented or 
why his own client had not declined to pay the tax. In response 
to my insistent questioning, one finally did ask me what I would 
do if I had a client subject to a score or more of governmental 
regulatory agencies. I looked out my office window and I did 
not answer him. In fact, I have not answered him yet. I am, 
however, tremendously impressed by the fact that astute counsel 
permitted their clients to pay taxes running into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars—$969,000,000 in all—when they were convinced 
that the tax was unconstitutional, rather than face the risks that 
they feared would follow any attempt to overturn an unconstitu- 
tional law. 

Next, we have government by complexity. Our governmental 
system, federal, state and local, has become so involved that I 
doubt if any man in the United States really knows any one of 
the three systems of government to which every citizen is subject, 
and I am certain that no one man knows all three of them. Some 
day somebody will write a book on ‘‘The Government That No- 
body Knows’’ and nobody will be able to deny the aptness of its 
title. To encourage the participation of citizens in public affairs, 
there is need for simplification and then more simplification. 

All the while there has been a growth of government by con- 
centration. The municipalities have been casting their responsi- 
bilities on the state and the states, in turn, have been casting their 
responsibilities on the federal government. The movement of 
government has been away from the people, when obviously if 
democracy is to succeed the movement, whenever possible, must 
be to return the government to the people. The concentration of 
government has been accompanied by the increasing abdication of 
powers by the legislature to the executive and the creation of in- 
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numerable bureaus and administrative agencies associated with 
or under executive control, each with its retinue of officers and 
employees, and many of them exercising judicial power without 
the judicial safeguards which we have believed for centuries 
were essential. The problems here are, indeed, complicated, and 
I may not detain you even to suggest them. 

Finally, there is a very apparent tendency to evade or disre- 
gard constitutional guarantees of individual rights. It was not 
so long ago that the Governor of Rhode Island declared martial 
law in the course of a political bout as to who should control the 
Narragansett race track. Still more recently, the Mayor of Jer- 
sey City has sought to create an independent principality out of 
his domain and to turn back at the city gates all people whose 
political opinions he does not approve. Indeed, he went so far 
recently as to suggest on the witness stand in open court that those 
brave souls who ventured to disagree with his political views be 
banished to concentration camps in Alaska. Such declarations 
by men in public life who claim to carry the banner of democracy 
sound strangely alien in the America of George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Now, merely as a matter of government and without considera- 
tion of the social and economic implications, the picture that I 
have presented, though undeniably true, is not a pleasant one. 
But with all its present faults, democracy is to be infinitely pre- 
ferred to any form of dictatorship. We still have liberty or at 
least we can have it if we will exert ourselves. There is not a 
single criticism that I have made of democracy that could not be 
remedied and remedied readily by the intelligent and honest par- 
ticipation of all of our citizens in the process of government. 
There is not a single criticism that must not be remedied if civili- 
zation as we have known it is to survive. The picture is not all 
black. At heart America is sound. Let me cite a single instance. 
You doubtless have never heard of Caesar Gerard. He died in 
my city last year. He came here as a child from Italy. When 
his will was probated, it was found that he had left his life’s sav- 
ings of $15,600 to the United States because, as the will read, ‘‘the 
country was good to me.’’ 
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What is needed today in American public life is more active 
interest in public affairs, more general participation in govern- 
ment, more intelligent and unselfish leadership. What I am 
chiefly concerned about as I view the situation after twenty years 
of rather active participation in local government is the lack of 
interest of college men and women generally in public affairs. I 
am anxious about the matter because I know how a handful of 
men and women actively and unselfishly interested in government 
can change completely the political life of any community. That 
is the most encouraging fact about democracy. If a few will 
unselfishly lead, the many will gladly follow. The hundreds of 
thousands of college men and women who are leaving our institu- 
tions of higher learning every year could quickly overcome gov- 
ernment by default, by ignorance, by purchase, by propaganda, 
by pressure, by complexity, by concentration, and by evasion and 
disregard of constitutional rights. 

Not only do most of our young people fail to do their part in 
government, but many of them leave college uncertain as to the 
first problems of citizenship. They are not sure, many of them, 
as to whether government is something to live under or something 
to live on. Until straight thinking and courageous action as to 
this problem become general, the fate of democracy will continue 
to hang in the balance. Many of our young men and young 
women intend some day to do their part in politics, but each year 
the intention is postponed and all too often it is never realized. 
Many have a suspicion that all people in politics are crooks—at 
least they know that politicians are popularly so regarded—and 
they are not quite sure that there is any duty on their part to 
involve themselves in any such dubious category, forgetting that 
a government can never be better than the men and women who 
compose it. 

Of those who do engage in political activity, many are un- 
certain as to the code of ethics they should follow. Should they 
maintain the standards of conduct that they customarily pursue 
in their private lives or should they adopt the code of the political 
spoilsman who must win at all costs? There seems to be a notion 
that politics is a world apart from ordinary life and that one may 
take chances here that one would not take elsewhere. <A willing- 
ness to take chances, a sporting attitude is something to be highly 
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desired in politics, but it must be the sporting attitude of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, one of the greatest of American politicians, who 
said: ‘‘I do not have to win, but I do have to be right.’’ 

To what does this discussion point? To this: one may be ex- 
tremely sympathetic with the splendid work that our colleges are 
doing along many lines—I yield to no man in my admiration for 
their work and I treasure no brighter memories than of four 
golden years in a small New England college—and yet one may 
be extremely critical of their failure to prepare men and women 
for the simple tasks of citizenship and to inspire them to do their 
part in civic life. We are told that increasing numbers of stu- 
dents are majoring in political science. To what end, if they do 
not take their part in public affairs? Can it be that they are so 
engrossed in the study of the technicalities of government that 
they fail to sense the underlying problems of public life, that 
they cannot see the woods for the trees? Can it be that so much 
of the course is devoted to the pathology of politics that our stu- 
dents are left apathetic to the stern realities of today and to the 
ideals for which they must fight if they wish our form of govern- 
ment to endure? 

If the function of the college is training men and women for 
life and particularly for leadership in life, to the end that our 
civilization and culture may be safeguarded and advanced, is it 
not the clear duty of the college to see to it that all of our stu- 
dents not only understand the processes on which the existence 
and continuance of democracy depend but are willing to battle 
for them? 

All too many of us have very little real conception of the 
nature of liberty. We like to declaim about ‘‘our ancient liber- 
ties,’’ forgetting that if our liberty is merely ancient it is no 
liberty at all, because to be liberty for us it must be of the 
present. _ We fail to remember that liberty in its higher aspects, 
at least, is not an incorporeal hereditament to be handed down 
by operation of law from generation to generation. We fail to 
realize that liberty is something that must be positively and ag- 
gressively achieved by each successive generation or else be lost 
to that generation, and probably to its successors. 

All too few of us realize that the preservation of liberty is not 
guaranteed by mere phrases written in any constitution, but that 
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it depends in the first instance on the decisions in specific cases 
of wise and independent judges and in the last analysis on an 
enlightened and militant public opinion, and that it is our 
privilege to help select wise and independent judges and to 
help mold and formulate enlightened and militant public opinion. 
These fundamental considerations we must teach not as abstrac- 
tions, not as dead issues, but as vital controlling factors in every 
American life. Our young men and young women must go forth 
eager to vote and to vote intelligently. They must be trained to 
exercise the rights of citizenship in the formulation of public 
opinion and to aim constantly to broaden their circles of influence. 
They must be willing to give up a round of golf and a game of 
bridge for a day’s work at the polls. They must be willing to 
run for public office with the amateur spirit. They must believe, 
with Lincoln, that they don’t have to win but they do have to 
be right. If our colleges fail to produce such militant and 
courageous leadership, I fear that, like the last of the Abencer- 
rages, you will be weeping like women for what you could not 
defend as men. But if our colleges do respond to the call of 


civie duty, they will, I submit, be serving their highest function 
of preserving liberty and democracy, of safeguarding culture 
and civilization. In this day and age what greater obligation 
rests on the American college faculty ? 





THE COLLEGE AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


CHARLES F. WISHART 
PRESIDENT, COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


AS’ a background of our thought today, I ask you to keep in 

mind three things about our American democracy. The first 
is, that it is the oldest democracy in the world, having amazingly 
survived through a century and a half and, despite our prophets 
of doom, is still going strong. 

The second is, that it may be fairly considered as the most ex- 
tensive democracy in the world. Certainly so if you look at the 
British Empire rather as a federated group of smaller democra- 
cies than as one compact nation like our own. We stand pre- 
eminent both in population and in territory. For the first time 
in human history, we have a real democracy which extends from 
twenty-five to nearly fifty degrees of North Latitude. This in 
itself is almost a miracle. For it is far easier to maintain an in- 
tegrated people from East to West than from North to South, 
despite the dictum of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. When you go from 
Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, or from Miami, Florida, to 
Los Angeles, California, you simply change your watch. But 
when you go from Portland, Maine, to Miami, Florida, you 
change your clothes, your customs, your style of living, your 
economics, your politics, and your attitude toward life. It looked 
once as though this democracy would break in two, leaving north- 
ern and southern segments. We happily averted that tragedy, 
even though the binding surgery left many wounds which were 
a long time in healing. But the railroad, the radio, and the air- 
plane have now tended to neutralize these differences of climate, 
customs, and life philosophy. 

The third fact to keep in mind is that the democracies are in 
the minority throughout the world today, and may be said to be 
on the defensive, to put it mildly. England and France are the 
only other great world-powers ostensibly holding to the demo- 
eratic ideal. The British Empire, it is true, has an amiable gen- 
tleman who, being born of the right parents, serves as a suave sym- 
bol of national unity. But he probably has less power than our 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to say nothing of our 
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virile President. There are no other democracies comparable to 
these three world-powers, and, in two of them at least, the demo- 
cratic ideal may be described as Sir Douglas Haig pictured the 
Allied Army in the Fall of 1917 as fighting with its back to the 
wall. 
I. 


Nevertheless, I believe the overwhelming majority of educators, 
and, for that matter, of intelligent Americans, still believe in our 
democracy. We admit that it is cumbersome and awkward, slow 
in making changes and adapting itself to new conditions; working 
by the method of trial and error; running into blind alleys; blun- 
dering inconceivably, arriving at improvements more by good 
luck than by good management; muddling through difficult con- 
ditions, with a dead certainty of being muddled but a dread un- 
certainty about getting through. Still, with all its faults, we 
believe in democracy as, on the whole, the fairest and, in the long 
run, the nearest approach to an ideal social and political order. 
Short-cuts toward the coming Kingdom of Heaven where, as 
some one has pictured it, all the angels will wear left wings exclu- 
sively, are proving more and more illusive. Nations which oscil- 
late between radical left and radical right-wing extremes seem 
doomed to many generations of hardship, tyranny, and bloodshed 
before they arrive at that golden mean which can be attained by 
a free people under law, broadening down from precedent to pre- 
cedent, achieving results all the more definite and beneficent 
because the process has been evolutionary rather than cata- 
elysmie. 

Conceding the weakness of democracy, who would be willing, 
for instance, to displace it with the military tyranny of Japan, 
the fascism of Italy, or the nazi regime in Germany? The wor- 
ship of, and the rule by, the State, or, more exactly, by a dictator 
in the name of the State, maintained by bayonets and clubs, 
financed by powerful corporate interests—would we willingly 
substitute that? Of course, for the time being, it is more efficient. 
Railroads run on time in Italy now, the traveler finds cleanness, 
thrift, and courtesy all over Germany. Great public works, espe- 
cially for roads and armaments, furnish employment to thou- 


sands. The Pontine marshes are drained and reclaimed for 
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cultivation. Miracle cities spring up overnight, as by magic. 
But who will surrender freedom, even to gain such efficiency? 
Who would care to live in the most clean and beautiful city where 
the professor in the university, the preacher in the pulpit, the 
newspaper editor, and the radio commentator must mortgage his 
soul to the State? Without free, constructive criticism the vital 
life of a nation perishes. Spiritual and intellectual ferments are 
the leaven of the social order, and when this ferment is neutral- 
ized by the brutal alchemy of a dictator, the soul of a nation is 
gone. There was a great lover of men in days of old who said, 
‘‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?’’ Exactly. What, in the long run, shall it profit 
a nation to do that? As Wordsworth put it in his noble sonnet: 


The power of Armies is a visible thing, 
Formal, and circumscribed in time and space; 
But who the limits of that power shall trace 
Which a brave People into light can bring 

Or hide, at will,—for freedom combating 

By just revenge inflamed? No foot may chase, 
No eye can follow, to a fatal place 

That power, that spirit, whether on the wing 
Like the strong wind, or sleeping like the wind 
Within its awful caves——From year to year 
Springs this indigenous produce far and near; 
No craft this subtle element can bind, 

Rising like water from the soil, to find 

In every nook a lip that it may cheer. 


In point of fact, fascism is no new thing. From some angles, at 
least, Napoleon was a typical fascist, lacking a radio. Hitler—al- 
most as good an actor—has Napoleon’s illusions of grandeur plus 
a highly organized modern propaganda. And it is significant that 
Napoleon pointed out the weakness of fascism. He declared that 
he had to fight battles in order to keep going; in other words, to 
divert the attention of his people from the intolerable tyranny 
they were suffering at home. Modern fascism is running true to 
form in the same way. Just as Napoleon had to make his ill-fated 
drive into Egypt, and his still more tragic invasion of Russia, so 
the modern fascist has to keep on extending in Ethiopia, Spain, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and God knows where! By and by he, 
too, will over-expand and break. You recall the classic fable of 
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the chameleon which changed its color with its environment and, 
being placed on a Scotch plaid, died trying to make good. I 
somehow believe that the many-colored map of Europe and of 
Africa will yet prove the undoing of totalitarian dictatorships. 
If we get a little discouraged about it sometimes, let us remember 


that we are somewhat shortsighted. Let us steady ourselves with 
the words of the old Psalm: 





Fret not thyself because of evil doers. Neither be thou 
envious against the workers of iniquity. For they shall 
soon be cut down like the grass and wither as the green 
herb. Trust in the Lord and do good; so shalt thou dwell 
in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. 


II. 


Quite similar in technique, though differing vastly in motive 
and ultimate objective, is the socialist, or communist, view of gov- 
ernment. Russia is, to all intents and purposes, as much of a 
dictatorship as Germany, though it would only be fair to say that 
this dictatorship is, probably on the whole, wielded on behalf of 
the common man rather than on behalf of great financial powers. 
But the difficulty lies in the fact that for the present it apparently 
is a hard, ruthless, and cruel dictatorship. Human nature being 
what it is, how are we to believe that such a tyranny will ulti- 
mately evolve into the pure freedom and brotherhood of a classless 
society? To suppose thus seems to me to require more credulity 
than that of the old-time Bible believer who swore that if the 
Good Book said Jonah swallowed the whale, he would accept it. 
Granted the improvements in industry and agriculture, and espe- 
cially in education, which have been accomplished by the Soviets, 
we see in Russia the tragic fact that human nature is running 
pretty much true to form as it did in the French Revolution and 
in other great violent upheavals. For the revolution has killed 
off the revolutionists. In the recent amazing trials and death 
penalties we are compelled either to believe their own confessions, 
which would show that most of the revolutionary leaders were 
selfish, unscrupulous, and shot through and through with treason 
and falsehood; or else that by threats to their family or through 
torture, false confessions had been wrung out of them before they 
were made to stand up at a blank wail to be shot to death. In 
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either case, the picture is tragic enough, and the hope that a 
scheme of classless society, of ultimate freedom and human 
brotherhood, was to be wrought out by such men without religion 
or Christian idealism is, in my judgment, a pathetic and hopeless 
dream. Mr. Middleton Murray has recently stated the dilemma 
of Russia, when he declares that a social order which cuts loose 
from religion finds, tragically enough, that it can’t get along 
without it, and, still more tragically, that it cannot get it back 
again. 

Therefore, my own conviction has been deepening in the last 
ten years that democracy, even with its weaknesses and faults; 
democracy, working by trial and error; often blundering, getting 
into blind alleys, yet, on the whole, moving forward, not by dras- 
tic, bloody revolution, but by free social evolution, with the spiri- 
tual and intellectual ferment constantly at work in a free press, 
a free pulpit, and a free campus,—is the one hope of the world. 
Even that I hold to be a dim hope without the two-fold influence 
of religion and education. 


III. 


And this brings me to speak about the responsibility of the 
educated man and woman for the maintenance and the improve- 
ment of the democratic system which is now on trial before the 
world. 

It is a striking fact that we in the United States have an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the relation of education to democracy 
which no other country in the world enjoys. This, because of the 
simple fact that there are more college students in proportion to 
the population in America than in any other country, and prob- 
ably as many college students in America as in all other countries 
put together. Compare our country, for a moment, with Eng- 
land, including Scotland and Wales. Over there you have a little 
over 53,000 students to 38,000,000 of people. In the United 
States you have 1,000,000 students to a population of 130,000,000. 
In other words, in the United States there are approximately 
seven times as many college students, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, asin England. Oxford and Cambridge and Edinburgh and 
Glasgow and London University and Bristol send out eminent 
scholars, almost the greatest in the world—though Harvard, Yale, 
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and Princeton would dispute that. In any event, however, Eng- 
land develops great scholars, but does not train anything like as 
many young people in at least the rudiments of a cultural educa- 
tion. The English system is more like a marble shaft which goes 
very high. But the American system is like a pyramid with a 
very broad base. Perhaps this is because we have not thought of 
scholarship as an end in itself, but as definitely related to the 
maintenance of our democracy. We have not been ambitious to 
develop a few very superior persons who breathe the mountain 
air of abstract learning. In fact, we are a little afraid of very 
superior persons, and have a sneaking consciousness that they may 
become so highly educated and so lose contact with common life 
and common man as that, on the isolated mountain peaks of their 
self-esteem, they find themselves completely surrounded and shut 
off by fogs. This is only an elaborate way of saying that one may 
become a highly educated fool unless he retains some of the in- 
stinets of democracy. I speak this not at all to the disparagement 
of sound and sober and magnificent scholarship which character- 
izes many of England’s great men. In fact, it may be possible 
we have lost something in academic standards and ideals by broad- 
ening too far the basis of admission to our colleges. If so, we 
have made the sacrifice for the sake of democracy. 

The question then confronts all college men and women in this 
wise: what is my responsibility for the democracy which, in its 
magnificent system of public schools, high schools, colleges, and 
universities, has given to so vast a number of young men and 
women the opportunity of developing personality, of learning a 
little about the world they live in, of finding out how to think, of 
discovering where to go to unlock the treasures of the world’s 
knowledge, of gaining a broad vista, a sweeping vision of world 
problems, of getting a glimpse of the far-distant past with its 
classic cultures, of learning the laws of pure reason, of delving 
into the mysteries of the natural world, and of studying our cos- 
mic relationship in the light of natural and revealed religion. No 
country in the world offers such an opportunity to so large a num- 
ber of people. What shall we do with it? It is perfectly obvious, 
generally speaking, that we must look to educated men and women 
for the maintenance of intelligence and conscience in the life of a 
democracy. Without these, any form of government is doomed to 
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tragic failure. The Church and the school are the foundation 
and the pillars of any enduring social order 

Let me use a single illustration as it relates to the stability and 
welfare of the home, which is, of course, the bulwark of any en- 
during social order. Last year the distinguished Professor Pope- 
noe, on our chapel platform, told us about the increasing menace 
of divorce. In Los Angeles County last year there was, he said, 
one divorce for every two marriages. But he hastened to add that 
among the graduates of colleges there was only one divorce to ap- 
proximately eighty marriages, and among the members of Chris- 
tian churches only one divorce to approximately 130 marriages. 
And the same factors which have proven their stabilizing in- 
fluence in the home are performing the same service to the State. 
In general, it is the obligation of college men and women to main- 
tain and disseminate an intelligent view of public questions, an 
ethical attitude toward them, and to give to our fellow-citizens a 
long-time view of all debatable issues, not swayed by selfish mo- 
tives; a view that refuses to barter our future inheritance to gain 
temporary advantage. 


IV. 


There are, however, certain immediate and pressing duties 
which I would briefly emphasize. The first of these is our respon- 
sibility for the detection and exposure of propaganda. There 
never was a time when the means of deceiving and exploiting the 
average man were so highly organized and developed as at pres- 
ent. Again I recall Woodrow Wilson’s classic remark that the 
chief business of a college education was to keep as many people 
as possible from falling into the hands of the politicians. 

The second service which I would specifically point out as an 
obligation of college-trained men and women is in the develop- 
ment of social cooperation, with its necessary corollary of toler- 
ance among the proponents of conflicting views. Democracy can 
never be built on a system of mutual hatred. You cannot save 
the country by damning some public leader. Criticism in a de- 
mocracy is not only permissible but absolutely essential. Con- 
flicting views must be threshed out in the arena of fair debate. 
But the increasing menace of bitterness, intolerance, and hatred 
between group and group, has come to alarming proportions. 
There is, for instance, no better service, in our judgment, which a 
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college-trained man or woman can perform than to stimulate this 
spirit of cooperation in the ranks of labor. Organized labor is 
here to stay, and the question for the future, to my mind, is as to 
whether enough of people with brains will enter into the task of 
educating and training these vast organizations so that they shall 
be the better able to cooperate among themselves, so that they shall 
recognize the fact that there are fair and honest men among em- 
ployers. Thus, instead of sit-down strikes of capital—and there 
have been such—and sit-down strikes of labor, we may, by and 
by, have a common council chamber where both groups may sit 
down together for a fair and peaceful adjustment of the terms 
under which the great partnership of employer and employed 
shall be made effective. 


V. 


Lastly, and briefly, I mention the development of an interna- 
tional conscience. We are already learning an international 
mind. We have had to learn that because no thinking regarding 
our national welfare can neglect what is going on around the 
world. We have become one vast community of economic inter- 
ests. But economic interdependence has thus far brought no 
solution for international relationships except the dreadful ar- 
bitrament of war. I repeat, that what the world needs now is not 
so much the international mind as the international conscience. 

Consider that the questions which are dividing the world into 
hostile camps today are, at the bottom, religious. For, as Dr. 
Albert Palmer has recently pointed out, ‘‘For the first time since 
1683, when John Sobieski drove the Turks back from the walls of 
Vienna, Christianity faces a rival religion in its own territory.” 
The religion of the totalitarian state, with its various denomina- 
tions—Communist, Fascist, Nazi; with its sacred literature—Karl 
Marx’ ‘‘Das Capital,’’ the ‘‘Mein Kampf,’’ of Hitler, the utter- 
ances of Mussolini; with its banners, its symbols, its ritual and its 
hymns; and, above all, with its systematic training of young 
people. What are the issues? Why, if these various nationalis- 
tic cults based on materialism and force are true, then America is 
lost. For, if man is no more than a chemical reaction, then fas- 
cism is the answer. If he is nothing other than a highly advanced 
animal, then the law of the jungle is the final word, and the thing 
which we have laughingly called civilization will perish from the 
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earth. You see, it is more than a clash of cults; it is the collision 
of religious philosophies. Richard Wagner, that devilish and di- 
vine genius, oscillated between a Lohengrin and the Holy Grail, 
on the one hand; and Siegfried, the pagan hero, with his hunting 
horn, on the other. Tschaikowski, pagan that he was, yet a musi- 
cian to the fingertips, declared that Wagner never did sincere 
work after Lohengrin. The Nibelungen Ring, with its pagan 
gods, was magnificent, but cold and hopeless. In the end, Wag- 
ner left his testament to the world in ‘‘Parsifal.’’ He broke with 
Nietzsche and went back to the Holy Grail. But Germany, alas, 
the Germany of Beethoven, of Schleiermacher, and Leibnitz and 
Deissmann, has slumped back, back to the pagan deities, back to 
Siegfried and Wotan and Thor. You who may not be convinced 
about the historical backgrounds of Christianity, and have had 
no personal experience of what it claims to do in an individual 
life, may yet be compelled to come to its defense as a philosophy 
of life, or to see the fine fruits which a millennium of culture 
has developed in Western civilization go down into the black 
pit of defeat and of oblivion. 


He who hath the sacred fire 
Hidden in his heart of hearts, 
It shall burn him clean and pure, 
Make him conquer, make endure. 
He to all things may aspire, 

King of days, and souls, and arts. 
Failure, fright, and dumb dismay 
Are but wings upon his way. 
Imagination and desire 

Are his slaves and implements. 
Faiths and foul calamities, 

And the eternal ironies, 

Are but voices in his choir. 
Musician of decreed events— 
Hungers, happinesses, hates, 
Friendships lost, all adverse fates, 
All passions and all elements, 
Are but golden symphonies. 
Subject to his firm decrees 

Are the heavens, are the seas; 
But in utter humbleness 

Reigns he, not to ban, but bless— 
Cleansed, and conquering, and benign 
Bearer of the fire divine. 





REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


JOHN LAWRENCE SEATON 


HE example set last year by President James L. McConaughy 
was so excellent that I am constrained to follow it with such 
faithfulness as proves to be possible. He made, not a presidential 
address, but a brief report on the activities of the Association, 
and a few comments on current problems in education, especially 
as they related to colleges of liberal arts. 

The Director of the Association is privileged to make the major 
report concerning its activities. What I have to say about them 
is a brief supplementation and an accounting to you of the trust 
committed to me. 

The year has been eminently successful. Dr. Snavely has been 
‘‘instant in season and out of season.’’ Much of the time he 
found train service too slow for the speed with which he sought 
to discharge his duties, and so he took to the air. Out of close 
companionship with him for twelve months as well as a long pre- 
vious acquaintance I am convinced that he has rare gifts for the 
position he holds. Indeed, I have ventured to say to him that 
starting from the vantage point of the great Kelly Era he should 
concentrate for the next fifteen years on giving to the Association 
a greater Snavely Era. 

The Board of Directors has met as frequently as required. 
In particular it has given much time to the consideration of the 
numerous questions related to the Social Security Act. It ap- 
pears that the exemption from the provisions of the Act which 
was sought and obtained by colleges, churches, and charitable in- 
stitutions is likely to be discontinued. Some college presidents, 
who formerly favored the exemption, now are against it or at 
least are willing to have it removed. The Board of Directors 
felt that it should ask the authorities in Washington to postpone 
action until the Association had time to make a careful study. 
That request has been made but with what results we do not yet 
know. Quoting from Dr. McConaughy’s report I should say that 
‘speaking solely as an individual, I prefer exclusion (from the 
terms of the Act) but many of my friends, much wiser than I, 
disagree. One fact seems to me inescapable: if we are not in- 
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cluded, we must, even at great sacrifice, make some provision now 
for the ultimate retirement of college employees’’ of all classes. 
I think that it is not misrepresenting the authorities of the Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association to say that in their judg- 
ment the colleges would profit by being included. The fear that 
holds back many administrators and boards of trustees is that 
inclusion would mean acceptance of the principle of taxation. 
Too many battles have been fought to obtain or to maintain ex- 
emption from taxation to make surrender easy now, even with the 
prospect of financial and other benefits. On the margin of this 
matter also looms the threat of federal control. Discussion of the 
issues is not in place, just now, but the Board of Directors will 
need direction and active support by the Association. 

Four regional conferences have been held in widely separated 
places, Tacoma, Washington; Richmond, Virginia; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin ; and Conway, Arkansas. They drew a good attendance 
and the programs dealt vigorously with matters of importance. 
The President of the Association, the Director, and Mr. Eric 
Clarke, who is in charge of the Concert Project, participated in 
the four conferences. In general it may be said that the regional 
conferences serve very effectively in ways not possible for the 
annual meeting. Undoubtedly they should be continued. 

I wish now to turn to a discussion especially appropriate for 
this session, which is the twenty-fifth in the history of the Asso- 
ciation—a kind of silver anniversary. Probably many of the 
members of the body know little about its origins or the slow evo- 
lution through which it has passed. There may be interest and 
profit in taking a glimpse of the past, a look at the present, and a 
necessarily limited perspective of the future. 


WHENCE CAME THE ASSOCIATION 


On February 18, 1911, at the call of Thomas Nicholson, then 
Secretary of the Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, an ‘‘exploratory meeting’’ of the secretaries of various 
church boards of education was held in New York City. Wallace 
Buttrick, then Executive Secretary of the General Education 
Board, sat with them in an advisory capacity. The one subject 
discussed was the desirability and feasibility of organizing a coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education. Very little time was lost in 
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reflection or inquiry among constituencies for on April 27 a 
second conference was held and formal organization was com- 
pleted. Thomas Nicholson was elected chairman and Edward §. 
Tead, father of Ordway Tead, the distinguished chairman of the 
Board of Higher Education, New York City, one of the speakers 
on the program of this morning, was elected vice-chairman. The 
name ‘‘ Council of Church Boards of Education’’ was not adopted 
until the next January. 

The Council did excellent work, largely of an exploratory char- 
acter, but it soon found that another organization was needed to 
make effective the purposes of the Boards of Education and the 
specific plans of the Council. The first trace of the Association 
of American Colleges appeared in a recommendation made by 
Thomas Nicholson, on January 14, 1914, that an organization be 
formed ‘‘after the general plan of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation’’ and that in connection with its meetings the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, the Associations of College Presi- 
dents, and the Association of Workers in State Universities all 
hold their annual sessions in the same place but on different days. 

The recommendation was adopted and Robert L. Kelly, then 
Vice-President of the Council of Church Boards, was named as 
chairman of the convening committee. That appointment was 
prophetic, for only three years later he was elected Executive 
Secretary of the Association. So well did the convening commit- 
tee do its work that 160 institutions of higher learning were repre- 
sented at the first meeting in January, 1915. 

The roll as reported in the minutes looks much like the roll of 
the present National Conference of Church-Related Colleges. 
Albion College headed the list, probably for alphabetical reasons. 
In general the universities held aloof, especially the state univer- 
sities. Is it suggestive of a more progressive or venturesome spirit 
west of the Alleghenies that in 1918 Miami University and the 
University of Arizona applied for membership and were the first 
state universities to be admitted? It took the university of my 
own state and the university of this state six more years to make 
up their minds that the new organization might be worth while. 

We do not know what the budget was for the first year, but the 
receipts for the second year are reported as $1,642.96. When Dr. 
Kelly took charge there was a balance of $641.18 in the treasury. 
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Brave navigator of a poorly provisioned ship! I should add, 
however, that his salary was guaranteed by the Council of 
Church Boards of Education. As a graphic reminder of how 
far and how successfully the ship has sailed let us note that the 
budget for the current year is $27,630. And the Association is 
responsible for the handling of funds for special projects in the 
amount of $47,920. 

The first meeting undertook to delimit its own scope and the 
application of certain terms familiar in the educational world. 
A proposal was made but failed of adoption that membership be 
confined to institutions having no graduate departments. A mo- 
tion was made and carried that the word ‘‘college’’ should be 
restricted to institutions giving four years of work above the high 
school and that what are now called junior colleges should have 
the official name of ‘‘Institutes.’’ A peaceful evolution has dis- 
posed of these suggestions. They remain only as vestigial rem- 
nants buried in ancient minutes except for this momentary 
resurrection. 

Three names on the first program remind us of days when there 
were giants in the land. These are the three, William Fraser Mce- 
Dowell, Henry Churchill King, and Cleland B. McAfee, whose 
talented daughter, the President of Wellesley, is on the program 
of tomorrow. One of the topics discussed is vital today: ‘‘Shall 
the Denominational College Ask for State Support?’’ The answer 
emphatically given was ‘‘No.’’ 

In the second meeting, one year later, we should have found 
ourselves perfectly at home. The leading subject was ‘‘ Academic 
Freedom and Tenure.’’ The things said have often been repeated 
in substance and even in terminology through the subsequent 
years. One very modern note appears in the minutes, namely, 
that ‘‘owing to the pressure of business President Kirkland and 
President Sanford courteously declined to take time in the discus- 
sion.’’ Is there ever a conference untroubled by the ‘‘ pressure 
of business’’ and favored with adequate time for discussion? 

Thus were the beginnings of the Association of American Col- 
leges. Out of them very large and significant issues have come. 


A LOOK AT THE PRESENT 


Consideration of the present status of the Association need not 
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take much time. All of us are somewhat familiar with the scope 
of its membership and the varied range of its work. 

The number of institutions now connected with it is 550. Each 
year a few come and a few go, but the total slowly increases and 
is likely to continue to increase. There still are many colleges 
fully qualified for membership that have not applied. Some hesi- 
tate because of the financial obligation ; others may have a genuine 
doubt as to the value of membership. In both instances it might 
be wise for the Director to make overtures designed to indicate 
the increasing effectiveness of the Association for education as a 
whole and often for individual institutions. There is abundant 
material for making a convincing case. As I see it the value of 
the Association would be increased by the inclusion of nearly all 
institutions of higher learning that have suitable qualifications. 
That would permit of a solid front against encroachments, and 
provide a formidable offensive when the order of the day was to 
advance. As I read the signs of the times both may be needed in 
the very near future. 

The institutions now represented in the council include nearly 
all types of colleges and universities. The limiting plan of the 
founding fathers was shortly judged to be inexpedient. There 
are Catholic institutions; others related to various Protestant 
faiths; and others of indefinable status with respect to religious 
connections. There are privately administered and publicly ad- 
ministered institutions in great ‘variety. There are colleges of 
liberal arts, agricultural and mechanical colleges, state colleges 
with curricula sprawling over nearly all areas of education, uni- 
versities of both traditional and highly experimental types, col- 
leges for men and colleges for women. In short certain interests 
and aims of all of these institutions meet and merge in the Asso- 
ciation. It is well fitted to be their organizing center, spokesman, 
and protagonist. 

The list of Commissions and Committees indicates how widely 
the work of the Association has expanded and how many are the 
issues important to all forms of education in which it continu- 
ously serves. Some of the Commissions and Committees are very 
active and deal with matters highly charged with emotion and 
prejudice. Others handle fewer hot irons, but supply needed in- 
formation and suggestions with regard to matters of immediate 
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or distant concern. The total of work as computed year by year, 
and of which the Association hears but little, is large and impres- 
sive. I am not sure that another standing commission is not seri- 
ously needed as a permanent implement of the Association, a 
Commission on Public Relations in which might well be included 
legislative and political relations. It could be very serviceable in 
Washington and at times within certain states. Indeed after a 
year in the presidency I have reached the judgment without con- 
sulting with the Director that the office of the Association should 
be in Washington instead of New York. I should like you to 
think of it as a positive recommendation. 

The BuLLETIN of the Association is a medium of service often 
overlooked. It is devoted wholly to the interests of education. It 
should have a wider circulation but even now it reaches a large 
constituency interested in education. From a small and con- 
densed report of the annual meetings and their programs it has 
grown to a fairly large quarterly magazine which carries to 
an important public much of the most significant discussion of 
education for today and tomorrow. Often the articles are highly 
controversial, as the address given a year ago by Harold L. Ickes, 
and for that reason are the more important. The colleges need 
a few gadflies, even though they seldom are of the Socrates kind, 
to keep them fully awake. The BULLETIN meets that need in 
part at least for persons who are sufficiently interested to read it. 
Also it furnishes a good deal of rather dull but very sound 
material for consideration and action. The diligent, thoughtful, 
and inquiring administrators and teachers derive valuable assist- 
ance from it. To the others it is of course only another magazine. 

Such is the outline of the Association as it exists today. It is 
a going concern, exercising a wide influence, and working con- 
tinuously for the development and perpetuation of all that is 
best in education. It doubtless has missed some great opportuni- 
ties for service but it is alert to discover both what it should leave 
undone and what it should undertake to do with might and main. 


FuTURE PROSPECTS 


Prophecy is an extremely hazardous occupation, equaling at 
least the college presidency in mortality rate. In trying to 
search out the future conclusions must be reached with caution 
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and given but a limited extension to adjacent areas. Dr. John- 
son once said that ‘‘the future is purchased by the present.’’ 
That suggests that some causes and effects, some trends through 
definite periods, should be apparent now and should be taken 
into tentative account. 

The history of the Association itself, as briefly outlined today 
and much more significantly as studied in detail, indicates a 
drift which began early and for better or for worse has resulted 
in movements whose full importance is not yet discoverable. The 
Association began as an arm of the Council of Church Boards 
and as primarily a centralized agency of colleges related to the 
church. Little by little its membership became more inclusive 
and its work extended into fields not originally contemplated. 
Many of the projects undertaken were eventually turned over to 
other organizations, but meanwhile time and energy had been 
devoted to them rather than to purposes which large groups 
within the Association considered more important. 

I was chairman of the committee to which was referred a plan 
proposed by the late Albert N. Ward for an organization within 
the Association to develop financial support for the colleges espe- 
cially those related to the church. The committee regarded the 
plan as impracticable because it repeated in substance the falla- 
cies of the Interchurch World Movement. But a desire among 
the members needed to be met; a purpose including the financial 
but looking far beyond it was asking to be served in ways which 
the Association was not finding to be feasible. The result was an 
off shoot from the Association. It now has become the National 
Conference of Church-Related Colleges with a membership of 311 
and a program distinctly different from that of the Association. 

In various regional associations there are indications from time 
to time that different types of institutions might feel obliged to 
withdraw and set up their own organization where a likeness of 
aims would be more surely attained, and singleness of purpose 
more definitely served. Are there not similar indications within 
our Association? It seems to me essential if one great over-all 
organization is to be maintained that a few important aims to 
which all members can subscribe should be adopted and jealously 
made the focus of action. I have no confidence that anyone here 
today could make an acceptable selection of aims, but the prin- 
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ciple is clear enough. Unity is to be preserved. Too many off 
shoots, too much sub-division may mean a decline toward im- 
potency and eventual dissolution. 

As a second trend, with which I think the Association will be 
inevitably concerned, we are witnessing in these times a sudden 
and violent disturbance of the balance which so long has existed 
between privately administered and publicly administered sys- 
tems of education and especially of institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The government is pouring vast sums into elementary 
schools, colleges, and universities. That cannot fail to affect the 
parochial elementary schools and the high schools maintained as 
a matter of religious principle by certain religious bodies. What- 
ever affects the elementary and high schools will in time reach 
up into the colleges and universities of these bodies. In the 
Association we are concerned with the higher learning and its 
agencies. It is quite in order to ask what will be the results of 
the extensive expansions of educational plants which are being 
made with government money. Will it not be necessary to 
justify the expenditure by securing more and more students to 
use the facilities? What will that do five or ten years from now 
when the effects of a diminishing birth rate are felt in the col- 
leges but intensify into a bitter warfare the recruiting campaigns 
which have been so much condemned in recent years? And will 
not the maintenance costs of the added buildings involve appro- 
priations larger than the legislatures will be inclined to make for 
education, thus requiring readjustments at some other point, such 
as lower instructional salaries? Something of that kind hap- 
pened on a large scale only ten years ago. Special problems will 
arise in institutions where only a part of the money has been fur- 
nished by the government and the balance has been borrowed. 

Nothing that I have been able to find in print or to hear in 
public address, by radio or otherwise, appears to take these 
questions and many other questions into serious account. But 
the entire educational system of the land will be profoundly 
affected, especially by the destruction of balance between pri- 
vately administered and publicly administered institutions. 

Another measure which would tip the scales against the col- 
leges of liberal arts is credibly reported to be under serious con- 
sideration at Washington. It is a plan to give preference in 
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ratios of NYA allotments to forms of vocational employment. 
Manifestly state colleges, teachers colleges with industrial divi- 
sions, and trade schools would be given an enormous advantage. 
There is little that colleges of liberal arts can do of a definitely 
vocational character. 

What can the Association do to help? It appears to me that 
through the staff or through some special committee investiga- 
tions might be made and influence exercised at points of vantage 
to mitigate the evils which many people believe to be imminent. 
In this body there would not be unanimity as to methods of miti- 
gation, but there surely would be agreement as to the wisdom of 
serious investigation and consideration by the Association itself, 
and of such action as then was warranted. A great transforma- 
tion, almost a revolution, is taking place and the Association 
should not be without judgment or voice in the matter. 

A third trend is not in the Association itself or in the institu- 
tions belonging to it, but in the public order. Every phase of 
education is being or will be affected by it. As Robert Anthony 
Eden said in his recent address, ‘‘ We know that we are destined 
in our land and in our generation to live in a period of emer- 
gency of which no one can see the end.’’ It is a time when edu- 
cation in principles of government and systems of government is 
desperately needed, in order that wisdom may not cry vainly in 
the streets when critical issues call for action. I wonder how 
many who cast ballots in the United States understand the funda- 
mental differences in the forms of government contending in the 
world today. A few weeks ago down in Arkansas I heard an 
interesting definition. It said that under socialism if a person 
has two cows he gives one to his neighbor; under communism he 
gives both to the government and receives some of the milk; 
under fascism he keeps both cows, does all the work, and gives 
the milk to the government; under new dealism the government 
shoots one cow, he keeps the other, gives half the milk to the gov- 
ernment and pours the other half down the sink. There is just 
enough truth in this definition to make it pertinent and in- 
triguing. Like all propaganda it is a one-sided presentation of 
facts. What good citizenship requires is full comprehension of 
the facts. I wonder how many of the voters know enough about 
economics to understand that Townsendism and various ‘‘ham 
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and eggs’’ schemes lead straight to national bankruptcy. The 
plain fact is that the colleges and universities have done too little 
to educate students in the principles of good government and to 
prepare them for constructive service to the state. Doubtless it 
is impossible, as was said here a year ago, ‘‘to prepare men 
directly and specifically for public life.’’ But they can be edu- 
cated to weigh facts, to understand principles, and to act with 
wisdom. For the most part we live, at least politically, in what 
has been called the ‘‘ Realm of Assertion,’’ and are quite indiffer- 
ent to reasoned conclusions. 

Now the Association can do something about this by putting 
its emphasis at the right point in programs and publications, and 
perhaps through the work of a commission. The members of the 
Association—and they are essentially the Association—can do a 
great deal about it. In so many communities the lawyers, doc- 
tors, and teachers together with the other college and university 
graduates count but little in the political and social orders 
although they might be the directing influence. President Fred- 
erick P. Keppel of the Carnegie Corporation eloquently says in 
his recent report that he ‘‘wishes . . . to reaffirm his conviction 
that, as a preparation for life, education must give far more con- 
sideration than it does at present to the place of the profes- 
sionally trained men and women in a modern community .. . as 
a united group. . . . The vital questions which arise in our pub- 
lic life, national, state, or local, are usually those which demand 
for their understanding a trained capacity to thiuk things 
through, and society has done its generous best to furnish this 
very quality to our professional men and women’’ and to a lesser 
extent to all college and university graduates. 

A fourth trend is in the profound changes taking place in edu- 
cational institutions. Eventually they will affect the Association 
in both its organization and policies. The normal schools are 
becoming teachers colleges, the agricultural and mechanical 
schools are adding liberal arts and fine arts and designating 
themselves as state colleges; the colleges of liberal arts in too 
many cases are adding as many courses as they can from the cur- 
ricula of the universities; the universities reach out into new 
curricula on the campus by so called ‘‘ general colleges’’ to which 
almost any one who manages to get through a high school may be 
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admitted, or into constantly new fields by extension and corre. 
spondence schools, and by sponsoring, to the extent of certifying 
and accepting for a master’s degree graduate work in the sum- 
mer schools of teachers colleges. As thus hastily sketched this 
looks like confusion and certainly warrants the Association in 
publishing the forthcoming book by Dr. Robert L. Kelly on ‘‘The 
American Colleges in an Era of Transition.’’ Perhaps one of the 
most important facts to the numerous church-related colleges is 
that the church has largely lost its zeal for establishing and main- 
taining educational institutions, whether independently or in con- 
nection with state institutions. Back of that I think is a loss by 
the church of a sense of definition of its own purposes and goals. 
It is less sure than it used to be of where it is going, of where it 
wants to go, and of what is the best road to travel. The colleges 
reflect this change, and in consequence place a less intrinsic and 
everywhere recognizable stamp upon their graduates. It is high 
time for both the church and the church-related colleges to see 
where they have slowly drifted and chart their courses anew in 
this stormy world. I am confident that the cherished goals of 
those colleges cannot be attained by imitation of university cur- 
ricula and methods. They must be different; must take full ad- 
vantage of the present movement away from extreme specializa- 
tion; and must give to instruction and human relations both 
personal interest and inspiring example. Only thus can they 
have a ‘‘name to live.’’ Since the church-related colleges consti- 
tute such a large proportion of the colleges these are matters of 
great consequence to this Association and the public welfare. 
The Association of American Colleges and its members are 
custodians of a great trust and agents of a great enterprise. As 
Horace Mann said, ‘‘ The experience of the ages that are past, the 
hopes of the ages that are yet to come, unite their voices in an 
appeal to us; they implore us to think more of the character of 
our people than of its numbers; to look upon our vast natural 
resources, not as tempters to ostentation and pride, but as means 
to be converted by the refining alchemy of education, into mental 
and spiritual treasures—and thus give to the world the example 
of a nation whose wisdom increases with its prosperity, and 
whose virtues are equal to its power.’’ 




















REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
GUY E. SNAVELY 


HE record shows that this is the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting 
of our Association. On this Silver Anniversary occasion it is 
fitting that we be reminded briefly concerning the organization of 
the Association. The minutes of the first annual meeting held in 
Chicago, January 14-16, 1915, make very interesting reading. 

Our distinguished predecessor, Doctor Robert L. Kelly, as chair- 
man of the convening committee, presided over the organization 
meeting. In the absence of P. P. Claxton, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, who was scheduled to speak on ‘‘ More Ef- 
fective Cooperation Among American Colleges for the Promotion 
of Higher Education,’’ Doctor Kelly gave ex tempore a very excel- 
lent statement as to the possibilities of the association then in pro- 
cess of organization. An even better statement was given by him 
at the second annual meeting, January 20, 1916, when the subject 
of his presidential address was ‘‘The Sphere and Possibilities of 
the Association. ’’ 

With several others most active in the organization meeting, I 
have had close and pleasant relations. For eleven years I served 
on the faculty of Allegheny College, whose president, Doctor Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, was chairman of one of the subcommittees and 
gave an address on ‘‘The Place and Function of the Denomina- 
tional College in Education,’’ published in the proceedings of the 
first meeting. At the time of the organization, I was on sabbatical 
leave from Allegheny College and was visiting professor at New 
York University, whose president, Doctor Elmer E. Brown, spoke 
on ‘‘Collegiate Education as a National Problem’’ at this first 
annual meeting. 

Chancellor Emeritus James H. Kirkland of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity served as secretary of the organization meeting: with this dis- 
tinguished educator I have been associated for some ten years as a 
fellow officer of the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. With two other speakers on that program I have 
had pleasant service in committee work,—President Donald J. 
Cowling of Carleton College and Chancellor S. P. Capen of the 
University of Buffalo. 
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Time does not permit that further detailed reference be made 
to the early days of the Association and to its magnificent accom- 
plishments during its quarter of a century of service. It is most 
appropriate that Doctor Kelly is writing this story under the title, 
‘‘The American Colleges in an Era of Transition,’’ as a special cur- 
rent project of the Association. 

The interest apparent at the first meeting is evidenced by the 
fact that there were 190 colleges indicating desire for charter 
membership. Nearly three quarters of this number were repre- 
sented at the first meeting. Twenty-two of the original group 
have merged with other colleges or have been totally submerged. 
With this demise of one college a year, it is encouraging to note 
the ability to survive in a type of institution that has so many 
pressing problems. 

The surviving quality still persists. This year again only one 
of our members closed its doors permanently, Battle Creek College. 
Another small college in the West has been obliged to drop mem- 
bership because of financial difficulties. 

The past year has been a very busy one. The usual number of 
queries, both sane and nonsensical, have been answered. We be- 
lieve we have helped a number of members in their building, 
curricular, and other problems. 

Four successful regional conferences have been held upon invita- 
tion of interested member institutions. These conferences were 
held at the College of Puget Sound, University of Richmond, Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, and Hendrix College. 

President Seaton spoke effectively at all the regional confer- 
ences. He has presided with skill at all of the meetings of the 
Board of Directors. He has given freely of his time and energy 
to the duties of his office. His encouragement and help are greatly 
appreciated by the Executive Director. 

Two of the commissions of the Association have been quite 
active. The Commission on Teacher Education under the chair- 
manship of President Harry M. Gage of Coe College has had sev- 
eral meetings. The report from this commision will be made at 
a later session. 

The Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure 
has had three long sessions full of interesting discussion and some 
debate (one in Chicago, and two in Washington). All three of 
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these sessions have been held jointly with the officers of the Ameri- 
ean Association of University Professors. These sessions have 
been well attended. The proposals agreed upon will be presented 
for discussion and action on the part of the Association by the 
chairman of the Commission, President H. M. Wriston of Brown 
University. To President Wriston a real debt of gratitude is due 
by the Association for his ability to guide the joint committee ses- 
sions over some troublous shoals, as well as for his skill and 
patience in helping to solve some problems in member colleges 
where charges have been made concerning lack of academic 
freedom. 

Following the custom of the past few years, we have sent a let- 
ter concerning the Association’s policy on academic freedom and 
academic tenure to each of the recently elected presidents of mem- 
ber colleges. The same letter will go to presidents of the colleges 
that will be elected to membership at this meeting. The total of 
these two groups is forty-eight. Since we have adopted the policy 
of writing these letters to the presidents asking cooperation in this 
matter, there have come from their colleges no complaints concern- 
ing difficulties about academic freedom and tenure. 

The Board of Directors appointed a special Committee on Social 
Security to consider the proposed revision of the Federal Social 
Security Act, which relates to the staffs, academic and non- 
academic, of the member colleges and universities. This subcom- 
mittee is comprised of President W. E. Weld of Wells College, 
Chairman, President C. H. Marvin of George Washington Univer- 
sity, Doctor George Johnson of The Catholic University of 
America, Rainard B. Robbins, Vice-President of the Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association of America and myself. On 
several occasions President Seaton and Vice-President Glass of the 
Association sat in with the committee. The whole Board has also 
considered the problem at two of its meetings. 

The subcommittee has had a number of meetings in Washing- 
ton. One session of the committee was held in the office of Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Security Board. President 
Weld and I have consulted J. Douglas Brown of Princeton Uni- 
versity, Chairman of the National Advisory Council on Social 
Security, as well as a number of persons connected with the Social 
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Security Board and others well informed and interested in this 
subject. 

The Carnegie Corporation has responded favorably to our re- 
quest for a grant of $3,000 for the expenses incident to the work 
of this subcommittee. Professor Arthur E. Burns of the Econom- 
ics Department and Professor Frank M. Weida of the Statistics 
Department of George Washington University have made a scien- 
tific study of the whole problem and the relationship of our mem- 
bers thereto. Some of their report has been approved by the sub- 
committee and will be presented for discussion and action by the 
Association later in the day. 

Doctor Harvie Branscomb closed his year’s work with the Asso- 
ciation on September 1, 1938. At this meeting he will make a 
report on the results of his investigation concerning ‘‘ Teaching 
with Books.’’ As soon as this report is approved by the Board 
of Directors, it will be published and distributed among the 
members. 

Doctor Robert L. Kelly’s study on ‘‘The American Colleges in 
an Era of Transition”’ is still in progress. The officers of the 
Association held a conference yesterday with Doctor Kelly con- 
cerning his study. 

The Concert Project, set up under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, will reach its three-year limit on April 30, 1939. 
Eric T. Clarke and his staff of three assistants have found fine 
cooperation and keen interest in the development of this project. 
He reports steady increase in interest, in the number of colleges 
served, and in the number of engagements for artists. One hun- 
dred twenty-four colleges are now doing business with the Concert 
Project office. 

Widespread interest is indicated in the Faculty-Artists Visits, 
probably the finest result that has evolved from the Project. The 
colleges who have arranged programs for visiting faculty members 
from other colleges have been quite enthusiastic about the results 
obtained. The Board of Directors have made a request of the 
Carnegie Corporation for a continuation of the grant with a 
slightly extended program. 

The Honorable Henry S. Drinker, general counsel of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and a former trustee of Haverford Col- 
lege, has given the Association 18,872 pieces of choral music to be 
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added to our circulating choral library begun last year under a 
preliminary grant from the Carnegie Corporation. The estimated 
value of the Drinker donation is $3,500. The majority of these 
choral pieces are from the works of Bach whose English texts 
have been revised by Mr. Drinker himself. 

During the year I have had the rich experience of visiting sixty- 
four member colleges. At thirteen of these I made addresses. 

In the report of the Board of Directors will be a recommenda- 
tion for the election of twenty new members. With the thirty- 
three elected last year, this makes a total of fifty-three new insti- 
tutions that have been elected to membership since the beginning 
of my directorship. The total number of members now is 550. 
Such a union of forces should be effective in a number of ways for 
the improvement of higher education in this country. It is 
recommended that the Association establish a new Commission 
on Government Relations, through which may be handled some 
matters of great importance for a number of colleges. 














REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


URING the past years, the Board of Directors has held five 
meetings: At Chicago immediately after adjournment of the 
last annual meeting of the Association, at Washington, D. C., on 
March 4, at the headquarters office on June 28 and November 19, 
and here in Louisville last evening. The meetings of the Board 
were well attended. Most of the problems discussed and disposed 
of have been mentioned in the report of the Executive Director. 
The Board has been most concerned with the evolution of the 
Concert Project, the work of the subeommittee on Social Security, 
and the proposed revision of the principles of Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure under which the Association has worked together 
with the American Association of University Professors since 
1925. 

The Board recommends that the title of the Commission on 
College Architecture and College Instruction in the Fine Arts be 
changed to the Commission on the Arts. It is thought that this 
change will improve the opportunity for advice and assistance to 
Mr. Clarke in the continued direction of the Concert Project. It 
is recommended that the other commissions and committees of the 
Association be continued. 

The Board recommends further that a new Commission on 
Public Relations be appointed by the new Board of Directors. 

The Board recommends that the Association re-affirm its con- 
fidence in the Institute of International Education and that it put 
itself on record as being in favor of continuing student exchanges 
with Germany exclusively through the Institute of International 
Education. This recommendation was passed in view of the 
establishment of the ‘‘German University Service’’ in New York 
City in October, 1938. One of the objects announced to the press 
was to establish ‘‘direct’’ exchanges of students and professors 
with the colleges of this country. Since the establishment of the 
American German Student Exchange in 1924, the exchange 
activity has been carried on between the Institute of International 
Education in New York and the Deutscher Akademischer Austau- 
schdienst in Berlin. 

Quite a number of applications for membership have been re- 
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ceived. The Board of Directors recommends the following for 





election : 


Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia : 

Agricultural, Mechanical & Normal College, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas 

Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Massachusetts 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Michigan 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, North Carolina 

High Point College, High Point, North Carolina 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, North Carolina 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vermont 

State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg, South 
Carolina 

Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

University of Portland, Portland, Oregon. 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, North Carolina 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


LEROY E. KIMBALL 
CoMPTROLLER, NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


SCHEDULE A 


STATEMENT oF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
GENERAL FUND 


January 1, 1938, to December 31, 1938 













































































Balance, January 1, 1938 $ 6,142.54 
Receipts 
Membership Dues—1936 $ 100.00 
1937 1,325.00 
1938 24,825.00 
1939 150.00 
$26,400.00 
BULLETIN and Reprints 2,366.35 
Books 251.83 
Interest Received 603.70 
Contribution 6.50 
Total Receipts 29,628.38 
$35,770.92 
Disbursements 
Annual Meeting $ 489.70 
American Council on Education 100.00 
Committees and Commissions 1,044.05 
BULLETIN and Reprints 2,942.62 
Christian Education Subscriptions 224.10 
Government Relationships 414.08 
Regional Conferences 846.60 
Headquarters Office 
Rent 1,899.96 
Office Expenses 877.52 
Auditing 35.00 
Travel 435.56 
Salaries and Annuities 16,326.17 
Other 55.93 
Total Disbursements 25,691.29 
Balance—December 31, 1938 $10,079.63 
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SCHEDULE B 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 
January 1, 1938, to December 31, 1938 


Concert Project 
Balance, January 1, 1938 





Receipts 





Disbursements 








Balance, December 31, 1938 


Library Project 
Balance, January 1, 1938 





Disbursements 





Balance, December 31, 1938 





American Colleges in an Era of Transition 





Balance, January 1, 1938 





Received from Carnegie Corporation 


Disbursements 





Balance, December 31, 1938 





Circulating Library of Choral Music 
Balance, January 1, 1938 








Receipts 





Disbursements 


Balance, December 31, 1938 





Grants-in-Aid in Music 
Received from Carnegie Corporation 





Disbursements 








Balance, December 31, 1938 
Social Security Act in Its Relationship to Colleges 





Received from Carnegie Corporation 
Disbursements 





Balance, December 31, 1938 





SCHEDULE C 
STATEMENT OF CASH BALANCES 


December 31, 1938 
Funds 
General Fund 





Concert Project 
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$13,179.00 
42,032.67 


$55,211.67 
38,123.60 


$17,088.07 
$11,443.66 
8,518.03 
$ 2,925.63 
$ 2,000.88 
3,750.00 


$ 5,750.88 
2,997.27 


$ 2,753.61 
$ 4,850.09 
25.64 


$ 4,875.73 
3,099.18 


$ 1,776.55 
$ 3,750.00 
2,650.00 
$ 1,100.00 
$ 3,000.00 
461.54 

$ 2,538.46 


$10,079.63 
17,088.07 
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Library Project 
American Colleges in an Era of Transition 
Cireulating Library of Choral Music 
Grants-in-Aid in Musie 
Social Security Act in Its Relationship to Colleges 


Total 


Composed of Balances in 
Guaranty Trust Company 
Emigrant Savings Bank 
Bowery Savings Bank 
West Side Savings Bank 

Cash on Hand 


Total (as above) 


Cash in Banks and on Hand ........... 



































SCHEDULE D 


BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1938 


Assets 





Furniture and Equipment at Estimated Value of 
Circulating Library of Choral Music at Estimated Value of ............... 


Total 


General Fund 
Concert Project 
Library Project 
American Colleges in an Era of Transition 
Circulating Library of Choral Music 
Grants-in-Aid in Music 
Social Security Act in Its Relationship to Colleges 


Total 








Funds 























Tait, Weller & Baker 


Accountants and Auditors 
Philadelphia—New York 





2,925.63 
2,753.61 
1,776.55 
1,100.00 
2,538.46 


$38,261.95 


$16,321.86 
7,786.28 
6,839.80 
7,264.01 
50.00 


$38,261.95 


$38,261.95 
1,852.62 
6,947.72 


$47,062.29 


$11,393.61 
17,626.71 
2,925.63 
2,753.61 
8,724.27 
1,100.00 
2,538.46 


$47,062.29 


We certify that in our opinion the foregoing statements of Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements for the year ended December 31, 1938, of the 


Association of American Colleges 


properly present the transactions for the year as recorded in the books, and 
that the balances shown are in agreement with the balances shown by the 


banks. 


TalT, WELLER & BAKER 
(Signed) Emile Z. Baker 
Certified Public Accountant 






Statement of Income and Expenditures for the Years 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938 as Compared with 1939 Budget 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


HENRY M. WRISTON 
PRESIDENT, BROWN UNIVERSITY 


HE document* before us does not propose to launch this Asso- 
ciation upon a new policy. In January, 1925, the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges adopted a statement on academic 
freedom and tenure which was also adopted by the American 
Association of University Professors, the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, the American Council on Education, and at 
least five other associations. That action, by this body, has never 
been rescinded. The suggestion now before us is to endorse a 
new statement as a substitute for the old. 

It is clear that the statement of 1925 becomes the point of 
reference for all our discussion. It proved to be an exceedingly 
useful document, and pioneered in a field of great importance. 
Like all human enterprises it had certain defects, and because 
of those shortcomings a new document is now presented. 

In the first place, the statement of 1925 was designed for adop- 
tion by boards of trustees, to be spread upon their minutes as a 
binding program of rules governing their future actions. How- 
ever, in the intervening fourteen years that hope has been almost 
entirely defeated. Only six or seven boards of trustees in the 
entire United States adopted the statement. Many presidents 
hesitated to submit it for adoption at all, and when submitted 
one board after another declined to adopt it because the docu- 
ment, cast in the form of mandatory rules, was regarded as 
transgressing charter rights which, as trustees, they were bound 
to maintain. Many who approved the spirit of the proposal felt 
that its form made adoption impossible. There was a second 
shortcoming, closely allied to the first: statements of principle 
and procedural provisions were given equal weight. Experience 
has inevitably established that any such equality of emphasis 
and authority is unwise and impracticable. In the third place, 
it was largely negative in tone; instead of making its affirmations 
positively, its principal mandates were cast in the temper of 
prohibitions. Finally, the old statement, with its references to 
treason and other matters, bears the stigmata of the twenties, 
rather than the marks of current issues. 


* See pages 179 et seq. 
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These several defects the new document seeks to efface. It is 
not stated as a group of rules; it invites approval rather than 
adoption ; it cannot be thought to run counter to charter rights. 
It is an educational document, and, as such, is designed to be 
influential, but it is not a code to be ‘“‘enforced.’’ Boards of 
Trustees may well endorse it as an expression of their policy. 
Principles are stated with clarity, and preferred procedure is 
described, but procedure is no longer in a position of parity with 
principle. Procedure is not fixed and rigid, but may vary from 
college to college; rights are the same in every institution unless 
they are specifically limited in individual cases. One other fea- 
ture represents a fresh step in advance. For practical reasons 
to be discussed at a later point in this report, tenure is disso- 
ciated from rank. The general tone is positive rather than nega- 
tive. It looks to the current situation; doubtless ten or fifteen 
years from now it will have to be revised. 

The new document has not been slapped together. It is the 
result of many meetings, and much reflection, during the last 
three years. Discussions were carried on with great freedom 
and candor, and with consequent vigor in difference of opinion. 
There has never been a meeting when we did not think we might 
have to adjourn and throw up the task. This suggests the need 
to forego individualistic points of view with reference to each 
word and phrase within the document. A personal letter from 
the president of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors contained the following remark, ‘‘There is no document 
written by a group as large as ours with as many diverse opin- 
ions where every sentence would be just what each person would 
write. ... On the whole I feel it is a document we can all be 
happy to have had a part in framing.’’ There are many things 
within this statement that I personally should like to have seen 
put differently. If my views had prevailed, they would have 
been different. But it seemed to all eminently important that 
we find some common denominator, therefore each one yielded 
his personal preferences to achieve that end. I must ask you, as 
you read this statement, to do the same. 

The motion that I shall make at the close of my report is that 
this body ‘‘endorse’’ the statement, not ‘‘adopt’’ it, because this 
is not a treaty with the American Association of University Pro- 
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fessors. It does not represent any ‘‘agreement’’ between this 
organization and that one. It is, if I may borrow Mr. Hull’s 
apt phrase, a ‘‘parallel’’ endorsement of a common statement. 
It is true that it was framed by our Commission on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure and a committee of their association. It 
seemed better that two relatively stable bodies should engage in 
the necessary discussions, but when they were concluded, the 
result was not an ‘‘agreement’’ between these two organizations 
and it will not become so. That fully accounts for the fact that 
within this statement there is no stipulation of obligation toward 
that association on our part and none toward this one on their 
part. The document is to be presented not only to these two 
organizations for endorsement but also to other educational 
groups for their endorsement; therefore, any stipulation with 
reference to the obligation of one association to another is wholly 
irrelevant. The cooperation between the two associations is 
rightly based on an informal and largely unwritten understand- 
ing between their committee and our commission. It is not 
affected in any way, shape, or manner by this statement. That 
mutual understanding may continue or it may be dropped at 
any time—without reference to this statement, or that of 1925. 

Will you now read this document with me. I shall interrupt the 
reading frequently for comment, in order that the brief state- 
ment may be as clear as possible. 

‘‘The purpose of this statement is to promote public under- 
standing and support of academic freedom and tenure... .’’ 
That phrase did not appear in 1925. It is designed to explain 
our fundamental purpose, and I do not need to insist that it is 
vital. 

The first sentence concludes: ‘‘and agreement upon procedures 
to assure them in colleges and universities.’’ ‘‘Agreement’’ in 
this context does not mean a contract but a meeting of minds; 
the word ‘‘agreement’’ is not to be taken in the sense of a treaty. 
It denotes a common point of view. 

‘Institutions of higher education are conducted for the com- 
mon good and not to further the interest of either the individual 
teacher or the institution as a whole.’’ This also is a new state- 
ment and one of great significance. It is most important that 
we should not be defensive about our institutions. Again and 
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again we make defensive gestures, but actually the American 
colleges do not need to make any defensive gestures, and a state- 
ment which disdains any such attitude is refreshing. This state- 
ment also brings the individual teacher into his right perspective 
by pointing out that academic freedom is not for his personal 
benefit but for the common good. 

‘‘The common good depends upon the free search for truth and 
its free exposition.’’ Certainly, the experience of Russia and 
Germany and many other nations makes that assertion pertinent. 

‘Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies 
to both teaching and research. Freedom in research is funda- 
mental to the advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its 
teaching aspect is fundamental for the protection of the rights 
of the teacher in teaching and of the student to freedom in learn- 
ing.’’ This likewise is new. The first part, of course, represents 
an old tenet of belief with all of us. The last phrase is a genuine 
contribution to thought on this subject, and has never before 
appeared in such a document. It ties in with the emphasis upon 
the common good; it reminds us once again that this is not a 
protection for the teacher as an individual, but only for the 
teacher as such—the teacher in his teaching, and the student in 
his study. 

‘It carries with it duties correlative with rights.’’ This is 
new and clear and absolutely fundamental. Again the common 
good is set over against the individual teacher—over against 
personal tastes and predilections. 

‘Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom 
of teaching and research and of extra-mural activities, and (2) 
a sufficient degree of economic security to make the profession 
attractive to men and women of ability. Upon freedom and 
economic security, and hence upon tenure, depends the success 
of an institution in fulfilling its obligations to its students and 
to society.’’ There is a statement of the philosophy of tenure. 
Tenure is not an end in itself. It is an instrument to achieve 
those things to which this association has long been committed— 
freedom in teaching, in research, in extra-mural activities, and 
the recruitment of high-grade people for our teaching staffs. 

This concludes the preamble. I think you will see that it 
represents an advance. The entire matter is brought into its 
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right perspective in a public document in the form of a statement 
of the philosophic bases of both freedom and tenure. Both serve 
the rights of the student and the common good. 

After the preamble occurs the section upon academic freedom, 
‘‘The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in the 
publication of the results, subject to the adequate performance 
of his other academic duties; but research for pecuniary return 
should be based upon an understanding with the authorities of 
the institution.’’ The first clause covers precisely what was said 
in 1925, though it states it with more brevity. The second 
clause, about pecuniary return, is new. It is extremely impor- 
tant because it clarifies the moral status of research for pecuniary 
return, and it will be even more important since business is con- 
tinually becoming more conscious of the industrial usefulness of 
academic research. 

‘The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in dis- 
cussing his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce into 
his teaching controversial matter which has no relation to his 
subject.’’ This again was in the statement of 1925. The lan- 
guage has been changed somewhat in the interest of greater 
clearness. The introduction of irrelevant controversial matter 
is explicitly recognized as a violation of academic freedom. 

‘‘Limitations of academic freedom because of religious or other 
aims of the institution should be clearly stated in writing at the 
time of the appointment.’’ The substance of this declaration 
appeared in the 1925 statement. It is important because there 
are institutions in the United States which have definite aims 
that do limit the freedom of the individual teacher. This de- 
mands that those limitations should be absolutely explicit and 
fully understood at the time the appointment is made. 

‘‘The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and an officer of an educational institution. 
When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from 
institutional censorship or discipline, but his special position in 
the community imposes special obligations. As a man of learn- 
ing and an educational officer, he should remember that the pub- 
lic may judge his profession and his institution by his utterances. 
Hence he should at all times be accurate, should exercise appro- 
priate restraint, should show respect for the opinions of others, 
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and should make every effort to indicate that he is not an institu- 
tional spokesman.’’ 

A similar paragraph appeared in the statement of 1925; 
namely, ‘‘the teacher in speaking and writing outside of the 
institution upon subjects beyond the scope of his own field of 
study is entitled to precisely the same freedom and is subject to 
the same responsibility as attach to all other citizens.’’ The new 
statement is an improvement because it recognizes the tri-partite 
relationship—first, as a citizen ; second, as a member of a learned 
profession ; and third, as an educational officer. It also acknowl- 
edges some special obligations attaching to a member of a college 
faculty which result in new and very significant limitations. 
Furthermore, the explicit restrictions are enumerated. This is 
the first time that a definite and unequivocal recognition of 
special obligations on the part of the teacher as a citizen has 
appeared in any such statement. 

The last sentence of that paragraph many of you will regard 
as of critical importance: ‘‘The judgment of what constitutes 
fulfillment of these obligations should rest with the individual.’’ 
The 1925 statement was different, and I ask particular attention 
to it: ‘‘If the extra-mural utterances of a teacher should be such 
as to raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his position, 
the question should in all cases be submitted to an appropriate 
committee of the faculty of which he is a member.”’ 

So far as I know, not a single institution has utilized that pro- 
cedure during my chairmanship, and the previous chairman 
reports that it was not used while he was in office. The ques- 
tion arose whether the procedure outlined had ever been em- 
ployed. I asked the American Association of University Profes- 
sors to search its files, and received a letter stating that, so far 
as that office is aware, ‘‘no case has ever been referred to a 
faculty committee pursuant to the above quoted section.’’ If 
this procedure has never been used in fourteen years, it obviously 
is meaningless. 

I am ready to go much beyond this and to say that the old 
provision was probably bad in principle. That change of view 
is reflected in the assertion that when he acts as a citizen the 
teacher should be ‘‘free from institutional censorship or disci- 
pline.’’ Those who framed this statement could see nowhere 
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that the judgment on extra-mural activities can rest save with 
the individual. Obviously it is not safe if reposed there; free- 
dom is never safe, but it is more nearly safe with the individual 
teacher than if lodged anywhere else. Any presumed ‘‘offence’’ 
will usually be a matter of opinion and judgment, not of fact. 
The question will be one of degree, and sharp lines are impos- 
sible. Some concrete examples will illustrate the point. A pro- 
fessor of music was secretary of the local Townsend Club. The 
economics of Townsendism seemed to me, to all my trustees, 
and to the rest of the faculty all wrong. The activities of this 
professor as secretary of the club were annoying, but it fell 
within his right as a citizen. There were many other members 
of the Townsend Club including doctors and lawyers. In the 
late nineties a distinguished professor of economics believed in 
the free silver heresy. He was displaced. I suppose no one, 
either on the faculty or the board of trustees of his institution, 
believes in the free silver heresy, but likewise, no one in that 
entire constituency now thinks it was wise to interfere with his 
activities as a citizen. At a public dinner the other evening, I 
sat beside a very distinguished scholar. He is one of the leaders 
in his field in the United States, and he was denouncing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt because, he said, the President was ‘‘ propping 
up the decayed capitalistic system.’’ Most of his colleagues on 
the faculty would not agree with that. It was just his opinion 
asa citizen. I could go on and give many illustrations that have 
come up in connection with the work of this commission. 

It may be asserted that in the expression of unpopular opin- 
ions teachers have the protection of their institutions if the point 
of view embodied in this statement is approved. Insofar, it may 
be argued, they will occupy a position of privilege and possess 
greater freedom than other citizens. Let us explore that argument 
for a moment. Suppose a lawyer espouses some unpopular cause. 
Part of his clients will leave him, but under the laws of chance, 
not all will. Most of them are concerned with his skill as a 
lawyer, and they will not make a change. Others will come to 
him because they like his views. Similarly, a doctor may make 
a tactless remark, but most people go to a doctor for physical 
care, not for politics; if he is skillful, his practice will not suffer 
greatly. With regard to preachers, Father Coughlin offers a 
good illustration. As a preacher he is subject to discipline, but 
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as a citizen he is free to go on in spite of the obvious embarrass- 
ment he causes. Though his views and mine seldom are within 
gunshot of agreement, I am glad he is free to goon. A foreman 
in a factory goes out to make a political speech. Any reasonable 
employer regards that as his right and his views are wholly 
irrelevant so long as he discharges his duties in the factory effi- 
ciently. It is extremely important to remember that while a 
teacher appears to have greater freedom because he moves behind 
the ramparts of his institution, he is also more vulnerable because 
a board of trustees can deprive him of his position. When that 
happens he loses his whole professional status at one blow and 
often under circumstances that make his appointment elsewhere 
extremely difficult. His position of peculiar freedom is more 
than overbalanced at present by his position of peculiar vulner- 
ability. 

I believe very sincerely that it is better for the administrative 
officer and better for the institution as a whole if we are in a 
position to say that when the teacher is acting as a citizen he 
does not represent us or our institutions. As long as we assume 
any responsibility, through committees or otherwise, for disci- 
plining him for extra-mural utterances, we cannot honestly make 
that assertion. But if he alone is responsible, we are free from 
all kinds of political and other outside pressure. If some com- 
mittee or an administrative officer deals with him in connection 
with his actions as a citizen, we implicitly assert what we ver- 
bally deny—that he represents the institution. The statement 
as it is written leaves with the teacher both his rights and his 
obligations. 

We may lose money by reason of his unpopular activity. We 
may even offend the city fathers, and then a resolution may pass 
the council asking the State legislature to make the college an 
independent municipal corporation, obligated to have its own 
water department, its own fire department,—all at greater cost. 
Well, we may lose money by performing any of our duties—by 
dismissing from college the son of a rich man. I once flunked 
the son of a trustee who promptly cut the college out of his will 
and died within six months. The action had disastrous results, 
but I was never subjected to criticism by the administration or 
the faculty. I approached a rich man once for money, and he 
reminded me that he had been thrown out of college by one of 
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my predecessors. I must assume that my predecessor did the 
right thing, although it cost me heavily years later. Cash con- 
siderations simply cannot be weighed in connection with aca- 
demic freedom. Freedom bought with tribute is slavery in 
disguise. 

We are always pleased when some professor says something 
wise. We heard Mr. Tead discuss brilliantly the cultural rela- 
tionship of the faculty to the community. But once in a while 
some of them say something foolish, We must remember, how- 
ever, that there is always a chance that the one who seems foolish 
is simply smarter than we are. It has happened many times in 
history. Scientific advance has always been hampered by popu- 
lar scepticism. Let me repeat, there is no safe place for this 
responsibility, but the individual is by far the least dangerous 
repository of these rights and duties. It is with the individual 
that it rests in other professions, so let it be with ours. 

We come now to the section on academic tenure. It begins 
with a statement of principle from which, I think, there will be 
no dissent whatever. ‘‘After the expiration of a probationary 
period teachers or investigators should have permanent or con- 
tinuous tenure, and their services should be terminated only for 
adequate cause, except in the case of retirement for age, or under 
extraordinary circumstances because of financial exigencies.’’ 

It then goes on to say: ‘‘In the interpretation of this prin- 
ciple it is understood that the following represents acceptable 
academic practice’’: This phrasing makes it clear that it is not 
an exclusive statement. It presents an ‘‘acceptable’’ method 
of procedure but not the only one. 

The next sentence is wholly non-controversial: ‘‘The precise 
terms and conditions of every appointment should be stated in 
writing and be in the possession of both institution and teacher 
before the appointment is consummated.’’ This was embodied 
in the 1925 statement and has long been the position of our 
Association. 

The succeeding paragraph, however, is a new departure. ‘‘Be- 
ginning with appointment to the rank of full-time instructor or 
a higher rank, the probationary period should not exceed six 
years, including within this period full-time service in all insti- 
tutions of higher education ; but subject to the proviso that when, 
after a term of probationary service of more than three years in 
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one or more institutions, a teacher is called to another institution 
it may be agreed in writing that his new appointment is for a 
probationary period of not more than three years, even though 
thereby the person’s total probationary period in the academic 
profession is extended beyond the normal maximum of six years. 
Notice should be given at least one year prior to the expiration of 
the probationary period, if the teacher is not to be continued in 
service after the expiration of that period.”’ 

That represents a very definite change in point of view, and 
some of you may know—in fact it was thrown in my teeth this 
morning—that it represents a change in my own position. It 
was the last provision we agreed upon and the agreement was 
reached after I abandoned a point of view which I had urged 
continuously for three years. I therefore make no professions 
to consistency in this particular matter; instead, let me now tell 
why I changed my position. This provision divorces tenure from 
rank. That point I and my comrades were willing to yield from 
the outset, because such a decision seems inevitable under present 
circumstances. In the year 1928, just a little over ten years ago, 
there were nearly two hundred gifts to American colleges and 
universities of at least one hundred thousand dollars each. Last 
year that number was less than fifty. There was a similar decline 
in smaller gifts. 

Furthermore, there has been a significant capital shrinkage 
since 1928, and the yield on sound investments is much less than 
it was in 1928, or that perfect year of government statisticians, 
1926. Moreover, the decline in return on investments is not at 
an end, because with everything the government does, including 
the expansion of social security, it is promising us no end to 
deficit financing. So long as we have deficit financing, the gov- 
ernment must maintain cheap money rates. The cost of carry- 
ing the public debt in dollars is no greater than it was in 1929, 
but only because the money market is regulated. It will con- 
tinue to be regulated, indeed it must be regulated so long as we 
have deficit financing. This makes it evident that colleges 
will not have largely increased revenue for some time to come. 
Meanwhile, the student bodies have been growing. They are 
growing even this year. 

With a static or declining income, with an enlarged student 
body, colleges are certain to have a larger ratio of junior officers 
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to senior officers of instruction. In one institution where the 
senior officers have increased only about ten per cent, the junior 
officers have increased approximately three hundred per cent. 
That is the situation the young teacher faces today. Moreover, 
most institutions have made the problem more acute by policies 
followed during the depression. Not wanting to move staff 
members because it was hard for them to find jobs, administra- 
tive officers postponed decisions until now the appointees have 
been so long in one college that they cannot readily be moved. 
Departmental chairmen were reluctant during the depression to 
make up their minds and now find that time and circumstance 
have made up their minds for them. The policy here outlined 
was important in two of the most widely discussed cases of dis- 
placement in recent years. Many teachers have in fact acquired 
the substance of tenure by the unconscious decision involved in 
making no conscious decision at all. 

Too much turnover is bad, but too little is almost equally bad. 
The last ten years have been too static, and we must now attempt 
to improve the pace of reaching decisions. The purpose of this 
statement is to encourage chairmen of departments to do that 
most difficult of all things—namely, make up their minds. All 
must recognize this, and it was recognized by those who partici- 
pated in framing the statement. That is the basic reason for 
my change of view. 

If this proposal becomes settled academic policy, it brings one 
result of first importance: the benefit of the doubt as to the 
retention of an instructor hereafter goes to the institution, not 
to the instructor. Heretofore our excuse for indecision has been 
that the teacher was not yet satisfactory but that, given time, he 
might improve. If we are not to have an indefinite number of 
years to appraise him, clearly the benefit of the doubt must go 
to the institution. This will have the effect of filtering off the 
undesirable teachers in the early years while they are still 
able to adjust themselves to occupations of another character. 
This provision has reference to the common good, alluded to in 
the preamble. Fundamentally, it is not, as it appears at first 
glance, so much a protection of the individual teacher as a pro- 
tection of the right of the student to a teacher of undoubted 
competence. As that became clear, it provided a second reason 
why I should alter my position. 
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Paragraph three is non-controversial: ‘‘During the proba- 
tionary period a teacher should have the academic freedom that 
all other members of the faculty have.’’ Although it is a new 
statement, it seems so obvious that there is no need to labor the 
point. 

The next aspect of procedure should be scrutinized with par- 
ticular care. ‘‘Termination for cause of a continuous appoint- 
ment, or the dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the 
expiration of a term appointment, should, if possible, be consid- 
ered by both a faculty committee and the governing board of 
the institution. In all cases where the facts are in dispute, the 
accused teacher should be informed before the hearing in writing 
of the charges against him and should have the opportunity to 
be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment 
upon his case. He should be permitted to have with him an 
adviser of his own choosing who may act as counsel. There 
should be a full stenographic record of the hearing available to 
the parties concerned. In the hearing of charges of incompe- 
tence the testimony should include that of teachers and other 
scholars, either from his own or from other institutions. Teach- 
ers on continuous appointment who are dismissed for reasons 
not involving moral turpitude should receive their salaries for 
at least a year from the date of notification of dismissal whether 
or not they are continued in their duties at the institution.’’ 

The substance of most of this paragraph, though not in the 
same language, is to be found in the 1925 statement. It is im- 
portant that some such procedure should be available, but it is 
equally important that it does not become a matter of routine. 
The number of cases where the teacher elects to go through this 
performance are very few indeed. Once in a while it is neces- 
sary, but it is not uniformly necessary, and my experience as 
chairman of this commission shows the reason. Usually when a 
man finds that his own colleagues agree that he should be removed, 
he would rather resign than be subjected to formal dismissal. 

There are some changes from the 1925 statement. One signifi- 
cant new phrase in this paragraph is ‘‘if possible.’’ In small 
institutions or in a very compact community a faculty committee 
might well be the worst possible place for the man to be heard. 
The provision for a stenographic record is also new, and is of the 
highest importance. Despite superficial appearances this is a very 
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much more significant protection for the institution than for the 
individual. It is the only antidote against gossip; if a record is 
kept, and the teacher later declares that ‘‘this was said about 
me’’ or ‘‘they dismissed me on those grounds,’’ the record may 
be opened to make the facts plain. The final sentence with re- 
spect to a separation allowance, also new, is in accordance with 
a practice common in industry, and a practice rapidly developing 
in the colleges. Surely we ought to recognize institutional 
responsibility to this extent. 

I pause for just one moment here. President Weld in his re- 
port this morning said a very significant thing. We talk about 
being ‘‘forward looking,’’ but if we are included in the Social 
Security Act, it will be because, as institutions, while we talked 
about being forward looking, we did not, in practice, keep abreast 
of the social conscience of the times. And if the time ever comes 
when we must enter upon collective bargaining and are subjected 
to something analogous to the Wagner Act, it will be because we 
have clung to outworn procedures which had better be volun- 
tarily discarded before we are forced to a line of action by the 
government. 

The last paragraph is brief: ‘‘Termination of a continuous 
appointment because of financial exigency should be demon- 
strably bona fide.’’ This may not be expressed in the most 
felicitous phrase in the world. It is my own. I did not intend, 
in drafting it, to give anyone offense. The plain fact is that dis- 
missals directly due to financial emergency are really very rare. 
Speaking now as an administrative officer, it is much easier for 
me to say ‘‘no’’ to a man by pleading the exigencies of the budget 
than by denying a request on its merits. The displacement of a 
teacher on continuous appointment should not be merely an 
‘economy move’’ but should be done only because of a genuine 
emergency involving serious general retrenchment. This ties up 
with what was said about tenure at an earlier point in the dis- 
cussion. It is a reminder that purity of purpose is no defense 
in the public eye, unless the purity is demonstrable. The pro- 
vision is a protection to the administrative officer because it re- 
minds him to establish the record so clearly that the exigency is 
as obvious to the public as it is to him. 

I now ask you to endorse this new statement, and, in so doing, 
to withdraw your adoption of the 1925 statement. This docu- 
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ment is a great improvement because it recognizes what we have 
learned within the last fourteen years. For example, this state- 
ment places the responsibility for extra-mural opinions on the 
teacher. Tenure is now in fact divorced from rank and the 
present document explicitly recognizes an accomplished fact. It 
is not expected that boards will adopt the new statement in the 
form of ‘‘rules’’ but approve it as the policy of their institutions. 
We should recognize that, with the disappearance of academic 
freedom in other parts of the world, we have got to nail it to the 
top of our mast so that it cannot be taken down. 

It is a good thing for this association to march parallel with 
another association which is complementary to our own. There 
should be no rivalry between our Association and the American 
Association of University Professors. The president of one of 
our member colleges in his inaugural address asked the pointed 
question: ‘‘ Who is the college?’’ Certainly we are not the col- 
lege. Certainly the board of trustees is not the college, except 
as a legal personality. Certainly the students alone are not. 
Certainly the members of the faculty are not,—nor are the 
alumni. The college includes them all. A faculty member is 
not an employee; he is an officer of the college, an integral part 
of its structure. Trustees establish the trust, we administer it, 
the faculties execute it,—all for the benefit of the students and, 
through them, in the public interest. There is a diversity of 
function but an identity of interest. We are indissolubly linked 
in a common enterprise. 

One last word, and I shall claim your indulgence no further. 
What does endorsement mean? We have, as an association, no 
power whatever to prescribe to any individual member institu- 
tion what it shall do. Therefore, endorsement does not require 
any action on the part of any member college. Your vote to 
endorse this document gives moral support to a sound statement 
of principle and practice, and that is all it does. Insofar as you 
are individually persuaded and believe in it, the statement be- 
comes part of your policy as an administrative officer. If your 
board of trustees endorses it, the document becomes part of the 
policy of your institution. In either event it must remain sub- 
ject to all the acids which affect all other policies, because policy 
must inevitably have flexible characteristics. 








SOCIAL SECURITY 
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I. Tue INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES WITH RESPECT 
TO THE SocraL Security Act 


HERE is nothing modern in the philosophy of the Social 
Security Act of 1935. The idea of security for the individual 
as a member of a group can be found in operation in the family 
system of China, in the village-community system and the joint- 
family system of India, in the guilds in different countries in 
Europe and in the early trade unions of England during the 
latter part of the first half of the nineteenth century. In more 
recent years, Switzerland and Belgium were the pioneers in vari- 
ous forms of social security in which a governmental body par- 
ticipated, usually a municipality. It is rather surprising that 
Bismarck was the first to conceive of a security program in which 
the employer, the employee and the central government were con- 
tributors. In this country, the trade unions of the early days, 
often spoken of as the ‘‘Friendly Societies,’’ had insurance as 
one of the most important reasons for their existence. When the 
Independent Order of the Knights of Labor passed away and the 
American Federation of Labor was organized, the reason for 
group effort was in part to seek advantages from employers, but 
insurance for the members has not been lost sight of in some of 
the constituent unions. 

Today there are forty countries in the world which have social 
security programs. The United States government has consis- 
tently lagged behind the other advanced nations of the world in 
seeking security for its people. In 1916, a motion was made in 
Congress by Meyer London that a committee be appointed to 
draft a bill for national unemployment insurance. Nothing was 
done at that time. In 1928, the Senate adopted a resolution, pro- 
posed by Senator Couzens of Michigan, that the whole matter of 
protection of the unemployed be investigated. The subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Education recom- 
mended that voluntary unemployment funds be established by 
employers. It was unwilling to recommend compulsory govern- 
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ment insurance. But, in 1932, Senator Wagner of New York 
proposed bills which would give rebates on the Federal income 
tax to employers who provided unemployment reserve funds. 
Neither of these bills ever came to a vote. In 1934, Senator 
Wagner made another effort to bring unemployment insurance 
into more general existence. This bill imposed a five per cent 
tax on all employers in states which did not have some satisfac- 
tory plan for unemployment insurance. While this bill had the 
backing of President Roosevelt, it never came before Congress, 
so it was not until August 14, 1935, that the Wagner-Lewis- 
Doughton Bill was finally passed. The Bill, originally sub- 
mitted in January by these three men, had a very careful exami- 
nation and, when finally passed, was greatly modified. Both 
parties in Congress united in passing this Bill, the vote being 76 
to 7 in the Senate and 371 to 33 in the House of Representatives. 

The Bill attempts to provide some protection against the fol- 
lowing social risks: unemployment, old-age invalidity, old-age 
penury, blindness and the destitution of orphans and other chil- 
dren. The Bill, also, provides an appropriation for public health 
service. 

In the remarks which I wish to make, time does not permit me 
to include a discussion of the details of the Bill. The Committee 
of the Association has prepared a report, in as simple language 
as possible, a copy of which has been sent to each member insti- 
tution. Additional copies are available to those of you who have 
not seen it. It will be my purpose to attempt to deal with the 
situation of the independent colleges and universities with refer- 
ence to the Social Security Act and to mention the advantages 
and disadvantages attendant on their participation in the opera- 
tion of the Act. 

Most of you are aware that, when the Act was passed, certain 
groups were placed on the exemption list, including private, non- 
profit, religious, charitable and educational institutions as well as 
farm and domestic employees. Farm laborers and domestic ser- 
vants were omitted because of administrative difficulties inherent 
in the reporting and keeping track of individuals whose employ- 
ment status is changed frequently. The other organizations, 
including charitable, religious and educational institutions were 
excluded from the operation of the Act because of a variety of 
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reasons. First, the Congressional committees may have con- 
sidered them unique in that they were and are, under certain 
conditions, tax exempt. Second, most of them aswed to be placed 
on the exemption list. Third, some of them had pension plans 
for retiring. Fourth, the unemployment in these institutions is 
not as acute as that of industrial organizations. The colleges and 
universities were represented by President Cloyd H. Marvin of 
George Washington University, who was a member of a sub-com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education. President Marvin 
pled the cause of the independent colleges and universities in a 
very effective manner and deserves our thanks for securing for 
us all a longer time in which to study the problem and to decide 
where our best interest lies. 

In May, 1937, the Senate’s Special Committee on Social Secur- 
ity and the Social Security Board appointed an Advisory Coun- 
cil on Social Security. This Council is composed of six members 
representing employees, six members representing employers and 
thirteen members representing the public. No one of its mem- 
bers holds any public office. The purpose of the Council is to 
investigate and advise the Social Security Commissioners and the 
Government on various phases of the Act. If I may be allowed 
to say so, it seems to me that the Council is composed of members 
who are able and of wide social and industrial experience. For 
example, the employers are represented by Marion B. Folsom, 
Treasurer of the Eastman Kodak Company; Walter D. Fuller, 
President of the Curtis Publishing Company; M. Albert Linton, 
President of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company; 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Chairman of the Board, United States Steel 
Corporation ; and Gerard Swope, President of the General Elec- 
tric Company. In the group representing the public, there are 
eight economists and social scientists from well-known universi- 
ties most of which have made social security a subject of careful 
study. The Chairman of the Council is Professor J. Douglas 
Brown of Princeton University. The employees are represented 
by the officers of some of the largest of our trade and industrial 
unions and include the names of Philip Murray, Sidney Hillman, 
John P. Frey and Harvey Fremming. 

The Advisory Council has twice recommended (the second 
time on December 10, 1938) that the employees of private, non- 
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profit, religious, charitable and educational institutions, now ex- 
cluded from coverage under Titles II and VIII, should immedi- 
ately be brought under coverage with the same provisions of these 
Titles as affect other included groups. The Council, also, recom- 
mends that farm employees and domestic employees be brought 
under coverage of the Act as soon as administratively possible, at 
least by January 1, 1940, and that additional groups not now 
included should be brought under the Act as soon as is feasible. 
This means, therefore, that the Council has recommended that 
independent colleges and universities be brought into the opera- 
tion of the Act, as far as old-age benefits are concerned. This 
recommendation has gone to the Commissioners who, we under- 
stand, have approved it and sent it on to the President of the 
United States. Whatever action our Association thinks desirable 
will have to be taken at this meeting. If no action is taken, the 
chances are that our private educational institutions will become 
a part of the plan in the very near future. 

It should be understood by us all that the Act at present is in 
a very formative state. The Council is recommending twenty- 
four important changes. Most of these recommendations seem 
to have been carefully considered and highly desirable. 


II. 


In considering what our attitude should be regarding our in- 
clusion in the operation of the Social Security Act, I would like 
to suggest certain principles which I myself have tried to follow. 

First, the advisability of our coming under the coverage of the 
Act should be decided on its own merits independent of any 
political bias. We should not favor or reject our inclusion 
because of any political partisanship. 

Second, we should have in mind the broader social implications 
of its provisions. In a democracy, we cannot act as individuals 
or as individual institutions, independent of the general welfare. 

Third, the operation of the Act should be regarded from its 
long-time advantages or dangers rather than the immediate ones. 

Fourth, we should not be swayed too much by ‘‘the psychology 
of the frontier.’? Whether we like it or not, the industrial age 
has brought a much greater degree of social and economic depen- 
dence than existed three generations ago. The laborer no longer 
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owns his own tools; he no longer produces what he consumes or 
consumes what he produces. Technological unemployment is not 
his fault. A new kind of life may demand new measures of pro- 
tection. The Social Security Act may be one of these. Our job 
is to determine whether it is sound and in our interest as well as 
in that of society. 


III. THe DISADVANTAGES AND ADVANTAGES TO THE INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF PARTICIPATION 
IN OLtp AGE BENEFITS 


I shall not attempt to do more than mention some important 
dangers and difficulties on the one hand and advantages on the 
other. Both sides have been presented to you in the report. If 
you disagree with any one of them or believe that there have 
been important omissions, we hope that you will speak freely of 
these during our period of discussion. My purpose is to intro- 
duce rather than shape the discussion. 

Under the head of disadvantages and dangers, I shall mention 
again some of those found in the report of the Committee. 

First, the costs to the administrative branch of the colleges 
start at one and rise to one-and-a-half per cent in 1940 and to 
three per cent in 1949. If these rates are not moderated, the 
costs will be felt heavily by some of the smaller colleges which 
have not adopted any plan of old-age benefits for their teachers 
or non-professional staff. Two-thirds of the institutions of higher 
education do not have plans for the provision of retiring annui- 
ties for their teachers. As most of the larger institutions do have 
such plans, the percentage of teachers under coverage, to the 
total number in our institutions of higher education, is about 
fifty per cent. It would be a great pity if the costs of Social 
Security should prove to be the last straw for some of our small 
but useful colleges. In addition, to the actual money payments, 
there will be the additional cost of administration. At present, 
the keeping of records and submitting of reports has not yet 
reached a high degree of simplicity. Even for a small colllege, 
the services, either full or part-time, of an additional clerk may 
be needed. 

Second, the independent college is feeling the competition of 
the state financed university. Between seventy and eighty per 
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cent of the income of private colleges is from fees, while the 
state-supported institutions draw only about twenty-two per cent 
or less of their income from student fees. Private colleges and 
universities were first in the field and have borne the burden of 
higher education without asking or wanting state aid. However, 
the number of students attending state institutions is increasing 
rapidly. Particularly in the Middle-west and South, the small 
private college is feeling this competition. The Social Security 
Act places one more burden upon the independent college from 
which the state-supported college or university is now free. In 
industry, Social Security taxes may be shifted to the consumer 
by the raising of prices. However, if the private colleges raised 
their fees, they would only increase the trend of students towards 
the state universities. We are to discuss the problem of freedom 
in our colleges and universities. There is little doubt that the 
bulwark of freedom is found in the independent college and uni- 
versity. Isn’t it, also, true that the degree of freedom found in 
our state institutions is in part due to the freedom found in the 
private institutions of higher education? The independent col- 
lege is, as clearly as the state-supported institution, an agency of 
public education. Isn’t it about time that governments of the 
various states were called upon to state what their policy is or 
will be towards the independent colleges within their borders? 
For the present, Social Security costs will increase this disparity 
of financial burden under which the independent college labors 
in contrast to the tax-supported colleges and universities. 

Third, the danger of the loss of the tax-exempt privilege. In 
the judgment of the entire membership of the Committee, this is 
the crux of the whole matter of Social Security for the colleges. 
It is the belief of some thoughtful educators that the day of tax- 
ation of our private colleges and universities is near at hand. 
Some of us believe that, when and if it comes, it will be through 
the pressure brought by the local bodies, that is, the municipali- 
ties in which our independent colleges and universities are 
located. Might not the acceptance of Social Security taxes be- 
come the ‘‘entering wedge’’ for other taxes? If this could be 
proved to be true, all of us would oppose the introduction of the 
Social Security provisions into our colleges and universities. 
This problem is difficult because it is impossible to get evidence 
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on either side. Your Committee held a conference with Mr. Alt- 
meyer, the Chairman of the Social Security Board, at which time 
we raised this question. He assured us that he did not feel that 
it was an imminent danger. In a private conversation, which I 
had with Mr. Bigge, also a Commissioner, I was given the same 
assurance. But do these men know? Does anyone know? I 
discussed the matter with J. Douglas Brown, the Chairman of 
the Advisory Council, who is himself a college professor. He 
assures me that he does not believe this danger to be real. At 
a later date, he wrote me a letter which contained his ideas on 
this subject. I venture to quote from this letter: 


I have thought over carefully the objection of the 
‘fentering wedge.’’ I can see how on first impressions 
this might appear a hazard. As one analyzes the facts 
realistically the objection becomes superficial. The taxes 
under Title VIII are an excise tax on the employer and 
an income tax on the employee. The excise tax on the 
employer is not concerned with the social advantage of 
the product produced by the employer but rather with the 
employment relationship. As Justice Cardozo developed 
in his opinion sustaining the old age insurance program, 
the purpose of the legislation is for the public welfare and 
not for the purpose of general revenue. This will be all 
the more definite if the recommendations of the Advisory 
Council are accepted by Congress. The Council recom- 
mends that the funds collected under Title VIII be per- 
manently appropriated to a trust fund to be used for the 
sole purpose of financing old age benefits. The taxes are 
therefore contributions for a specific purpose related to 
the social welfare, protecting the individual employee, and 
not providing general revenues for the country. 

The so-called ‘‘entering wedge’’ argument falls on an- 
other count. The exemption of private educational insti- 
tutions from taxation is a political matter, not a legal one. 
It seems to me that such exemption will stand or fall not 
according to what lawyers and judges say but rather what 
legislators deem proper. We recognize this political aspect 
of such exemptions at Princeton by voluntary assistance 
to the Princeton Borough in the case of fire protection and 
other services. Personally, I feel that this is very wise. 
It seems to me that private educational institutions are 
far safer in protecting their status as tax exempt by insur- 
ing that they do cooperate in worthwhile public improve- 
ments and reforms rather than resisting such reforms. 
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The best defense is to provide the broadest possible basis 
of public service. At Princeton we have gone far in coop- 
erating with the state government in various particulars. 
It seems to me that this is the best insurance that our tax 
exempt status will continue to be justifiable. 


Fourth, old-age benefits and unemployment insurance. I think 
all of us would agree that the colleges and ‘universities have more 
to gain from old-age benefits than from unemployment insur- 
ance. Unemployment is rarely a problem in the colleges. At 
present only the coverage of retiring annuities is recommended 
for the private colleges and universities. If we cheerfully 
accept the plan for old-age benefits, will we be asked to accept 
the taxation for unemployment? The unemployment rates for 
colleges will probably be the same as for industry where unem- 
ployment is much more of a problem. It is possible that the 
Federal government may adopt the ‘‘merit rating plan’’ which 
is already in force in thirty-two states. This scheme provides 
that all of the collections for unemployment are paid into a state 
pool, but the taxes levied are in accordance with the employment 
records of the various institutions. Under this system the col- 
leges would enjoy a preferential rating. Actuarial experts are 
opposed to merit rates because of the complications introduced 
into the plan. Also this plan is unjust to enterprises which are 
in their nature seasonal or irregular. 

Advantages of our participation in the Social Security plan 
are obvious and need not detain us long. 

First, one advantage in being participants in the Social Secur- 
ity plan is that we speak from the inside rather than the outside. 
The colleges and universities are supposed to be leaders in every 
liberal and social movement. If we believe that this consistently 
increasing group of men and women over sixty-five years of age 
should be protected in the social interest, then, as shapers and 
leaders of public opinion, we should be willing to do our share. 

Second, from the standpoint of cost, we would receive more for 
our money from the provisions of the Social Security Act than 
we could from any other agency. Vice-President Robbins of the 
T.I.A.A., while willing to admit that his organization can give to 
the college teacher better values in old-age benefits than any pri- 
vate insurance company, is also willing to admit that the T.I.A.A. 
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cannot compete in giving as large retiring benefits as the Govern- 
ment can. His organization stands ready, therefore, to make 
whatever adjustments are necessary to permit the participation 
of the colleges in the operation of the Social Security Act. 

Third, I would like to refer again to the difficulties in which 
many of the small colleges find themselves. I myself am at pres- 
ent associated with one of them and received my undergraduate 
training in another. I am, therefore, sympathetically disposed 
toward the small college and its difficulties. At the same time, 
the provision of retiring benefits for the employees, both profes- 
sional and non-professional, seems to me to be a first charge on 
the college. There should be a definite increase, when this is 
done, in morale and in teaching efficiency. All too frequently 
both professional and non-professional workers are kept on in 
employment because no provision, or insufficient provision, has 
been made for their retirement. This is demoralizing to stu- 
dents, to younger teachers and to members of the staff of build- 
ings and grounds. 

The cost of old-age benefits to the small college are not particu- 
larly great at present. If a college has a staff of fifty for which 
no retiring provision has been made, the present cost under the 
Act would probably not be greater than $2500. It is the con- 
sensus of opinion at Washington and is the recommendation of 
the Advisory Council that the Government should become a third 
party and pay one-third of the costs of Social Security. It is 
possible, even probable, that the rates will not go beyond one-and- 
a-half or two per cent for employers. The Government will have 
to raise its share from additional taxes. It is possible that we, as 
individuals connected with colleges, may be called upon to pay 
the additional taxes to support the Government’s share of the 
costs of Social Security. If and when we are, it would be a pity 
for us not to receive some advantage therefrom. 

Fourth, in many ways, colleges occupy favored positions as 
employers of labor. As far as the non-academic staff is con- 
cerned, clerks, librarians, secretaries, janitors, groundsmen and 
others, like to work for a college. Many of them have a loyalty 
which is as great or greater than that of some of the teachers. 
If the colleges should not provide for the old age of these em- 
ployees, the institutions of higher education should not be pre- 
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ferred above industry or business. As more and more employees 
come under coverage, those employers outside will be at a disad- 
vantage in engaging labor. 

Fifth, psychologic advantage—annuitants by right and not by 
charity. 


IV. Tue Possisimities OPEN TO THE COLLEGES 


If the Association wishes at this time to commit itself, it may 
select one of four alternatives. 

First, it may decide to urge Congress to keep the independent 
colleges on the exemption list. 

Second, the Association may ask for postponement of action 
until some future date. It is only fair to tell you, however, that 
the members of the Committee have discussed this possibility 
with the Commissioners and the Chairman of the Advisory Coun- 
cil. We did not receive any encouragement in this connection. 
We were told that the colleges have already had three years in 
which to reach a decision. 

Third, it can decide to take no action at all and let human 
nature take its course. 

Fourth, the Association can declare itself in favor of partici- 
pation in the Social Security plan as far as old-age benefits are 
concerned. 


VY. AN INVITATION TO PARTICIPATE IN THE DiscussION 


We hope that you will use this opportunity to speak your 
minds regarding the bringing of the independent institutions of 
higher education under the coverage of the Social Security Act. 
On the whole, I personally am inclined to select alternative four, 
namely, that we declare ourselves willing to participate in the 
plan as far as old-age benefits are concerned. There are other 
members of the Committee who feel differently about it. I hope 
they will tell you frankly how they feel. We have with us today 
as our guests three men who are at home in the field of Social 
Security. I hope that you, in addition to speaking your convic- 
tions, will raise any questions regarding the provisions of the 
Act or any other matters of interpretation which are not clear to 
you. 











TEACHING WITH BOOKS 


HARVIE BRANSCOMB 
DiREcTorR OF LIBRARIES, DUKE UNIVERSITY 


HEN the officers of this Association asked me to make a year’s 

study of American college libraries, the first task was to 
clarify the subject of the investigation. There were two possible 
interpretations of the commission, which though useful and im- 
portant, were felt by all concerned not to be the thing that was 
most desired. One of those was to make a factual survey of the 
status and condition of the libraries which would yield a statis- 
tical summary of their holdings, expenditures and general condi- 
tion of development. Such a survey would have been valuable, 
but if there had been no other objection to this use-of the oppor- 
tunity, that of the lack of qualifications for this sort of survey of 
the person chosen to direct the project would have been final. 
Nor was it felt that it was a manual of college library administra- 
tion which was most desired. The task which the directors ap- 
proved and which I undertook was neither of these, but rather a 
consideration of the extent to which the efforts of the college 
library are integrated with those of the institution as a whole. In 
other words, how completely does the program of the college li- 
brary mesh into that of the teaching staff, and if the integration 
of effort is not as complete as it should be, what are the factors 
which are responsible for any differences in effort or point of 
view? In other words, this project undertook to study the col- 
lege library from the standpoint of its educational effectiveness 
rather than its administrative efficiency. To this end several case 
studies were set up, some sixty college libraries visited, many 
librarians interviewed, and the immediate data thus secured sup- 
plemented by constant use of the published literature in the field. 
The results of the study have been put in book form which is now 
in the hands of the typist and it is hoped that this will appear in 
the spring. The project has been confined to college libraries, 
but this has been understood to mean library service to college 
undergraduates. 

An inquiry into the educational efficiency of the library raised 
immediately the question, How much do undergraduates use the 
library? An answer to this question was sought first. It was 
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soon found that the circulation statistics usually published are 
quite useless in providing an answer to the question, since they 
include the reading of so many groups, faculty, faculty wives, 
graduate students, alumni, and local residents. In one college— 
not university—library it turned out, for example, that only 55 
per cent of the recorded circulation was due to undergraduate 
reading. Only when planned studies of the circulation were 
made, could any reliable data be secured. Several such studies 
have been published, access to certain others on a confidential 
basis was secured, and several carried out by the library project 
during the year. These studies in all cases omitted figures on the 
use of the reference collection, newspapers and current period- 
icals, but covered the use of all books in the géneral and reserve 
book collections. A comparison of the results was very surpris- 
ing. Except for certain colleges shortly to be mentioned, which 
varied markedly from the norms, the results of the various studies 
agreed remarkably. In the six studies which have been made 
which could be used, several being of groups of colleges and in- 
eluding all told over 20,000 students, the average number of books 
withdrawn per student per year ranged from 10.28 volumes per 
year to 13.86 per year from the general collection or approxi- 
mately one every three weeks. These results agree with the figure 
published by Mr. Waples, based on data from 35 colleges of 11.10 
books per student per year. From the reserve book collections, 
where use was limited to three hours or overnight, there were 
fifty to sixty withdrawals per year involving, however, only about 
25 titles. This latter would represent about one withdrawal 
every five and a half days. Assuming that the work of most stu- 
dents is organized in five courses each semester, these figures can 
be stated as follows: These 20,000 undergraduates borrowed on 
the average slightly more than one book per course per semester 
from the general library collection, and made about 6 withdrawals 
per course per semester from the reserve book room, the latter 
involving about three different titles. 

These averages, as far as they go, suggest that the library is not 
playing any great réle in undergraduate education. If there 
were nothing more to be said, the conclusion would be inevitable 
that from the standpoint of undergraduate instruction we have 
better libraries than we need. and that a radically different means 
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of providing college reading materials could be adopted with 
great economy and little loss. There are, however, three further 
facts which were developed. 

The first of these comes from a further analysis of several of 
the above circulation studies. This analysis had not been made 
in all of the studies previously published, and as a result it is 
freely admitted that the evidence on this point is not as wide- 
spread as the figures of use. For three groups, however, one of 
these being a university, one a good eastern college, one compris- 
ing five mid-western colleges, 5,480 students being involved in all, 
figures are available as to the number who made virtually no use 
of their respective libraries. This was arbitrarily defined as less 
than one book per month. The percentage of each of the three 
groups who fell within this definition was for the general library 
collections 66 per cent, 55 per cent, and 71 per cent respectively. 
In the case of reserve book collections the percentages range from 
20 to 30 per cent. In contrast to this large percentage of stu- 
dents making virtually no use of the library is a smaller portion 
of the student body who make a relatively heavy use of it. The 
median is lower than the averages in each of these studies. In 
other words, the better students do use the library, but the larger 
number in the institution studied are not doing so. 

In one of the largest of the institutions studied the grades of 
those students not using the library were secured from the regis- 
trar, and efforts were made in three ways to determine what cor- 
relation existed between use of the library and academic standing. 
There were ne other libraries of which these students might pos- 
sibly make use, except a small public library in the town. The 
result of all three approaches was the same. No correlation could 
be discovered. Perhaps the most impressive of these approaches 
was the following: The grades of those who withdrew not more 
than one book per month from any part of the library were listed. 
There were 446 of these. All grades in science courses and mathe- 
matics courses were eliminated on the ground that these courses 
might not call for library work. The remaining grades, which 
thus were received in courses in humanities and social sciences, 
averaged C+. In the opinion of their instructors, thus, those who 
made virtually no use of the library did slightly better than the 
theoretic average, or just about the actual average of the grades 
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given for that semester in this institution. The figures when 
broken down into the four academic classes show only unimpor- 
tant differences of degree. 

This would appear to establish for this institution at least one 
simple fact, namely, a lack of correlation between the classroom 
work and library usage. Either the library reading was not im- 
portant, or its contents were repeated orally in class instruction. 
The library reading, in other words, played no essential part in 
the conduct of the courses, for those who did not do this reading 
ranked as well as those who did. This faculty, as a group, was 
not teaching by means of the literature of their subjects, but 
evidently by oral instruction and the use of a text book. 

The third fact developed, however, was that this picture shows 
a decided change when one turns to certain colleges which have 
definitely adopted a program of teaching which places the em- 
phasis on student responsibility and initiative instead of on class- 
room and text-book instruction. These programs require that 
students depend upon the use of library materials for much of 
their work, though of course under faculty guidance. Evidence 
is clear that a method of instruction of this character makes all 
the difference in the world as to the extent to which the library is 
used. The evidence is not all of the same sort. In the first place, 
figures are available from certain institutions in which such pro- 
grams of instruction have been adopted that show by comparison 
with the library usage of previous years the effects of the new 
plan. Southwestern University by the adoption of a plan of 
tutorial instruction and comprehensive examinations increased 
the per student use of the library more than fifty per cent. An- 
tioch College by what they call ‘‘the autonomous plan,’’ a plan 
which in a rather thoroughgoing way puts the responsibility on 
the student, has actually tripled its per student use of books in 
the library. Olivet College in Michigan was recently reorganized 
along lines of individual instruction. A library circulation which 
had consisted largely of reserve book borrowings showed an imme- 
diate change in character and an increase in volume. Similar re- 
sults at Lawrence College seem due to the combined effect of sev- 
eral factors, perhaps the chief one being that the faculty was led 
to take the library and their use of it seriously. In other situa- 
tions, where statistical data is lacking, the unanimous agreement 
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of local observers of the effect of the new program cannot be 
ignored. The careful planning of the ‘‘college’’ courses of the 
University of Chicago, in which reading is the important part and 
lectures and conferences are subsidiary, has undoubtedly pro- 
duced a much heavier use of library materials, although the sta- 
tistical data, for certain reasons, is not usable. In the cases of 
Swarthmore College, with its honors work, and of Princeton Uni- 
versity, with its four-course plan, both programs being based on 
student initiative and responsibility, there is universal agreement 
that reading has been greatly increased. In the one case the 
method of keeping circulation figures has not been consistent, 
while in the other the only figures available include also faculty 
and graduate student reading. In the case of certain colleges 
which have stressed individual student responsibility and have 
minimized routine and formal instruction, actual figures are 
available which can be compared with the norms cited above. The 
library of Bennington College operates on an open stack basis and 
has a self-charging system. Its academic year is, furthermore, 
only thirty weeks long. Under these conditions its use of the gen- 
eral collection—faculty and other non-student use excluded—has 
ranged consistently from fifty to sixty volumes per student per 
year, as compared with twelve in the studies cited above. Its re- 
serve circulation ranges from 12 to 14 withdrawals per year. 
Stated in terms of total titles borrowed from the library by under- 
graduates, this is approximately twice the number which the 
figures cited above supplied. Across the continent is Reed Col- 
lege, in no sense an experimental college, but one in which stu- 
dent responsibility is emphasized and independent study required 
of all seniors. The per student circulation from this library 
averages about 40 volumes per year from the general collection 
and about 75 per year from the reserve shelves. This is more than 
twice the number of titles used above as norms. Other illustra- 
tions no doubt could be cited as a result of a more thorough study. 
These facts, however, so far as their evidence goes, seem to indi- 
eate that in all institutions a portion of the undergraduate body 
uses the library appreciably, that one of the reasons the others do 
not is that it is not academically necessary, and that those colleges 
which have regarded library usage as fundamental have secured 
impressive results in this respect. 
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The studies which have been summarized above represent the 
first approach to the problem of the effectiveness of a college li- 
brary. They have been mentioned first in this report because of 
the conviction that the fundamental problem in library service is 
a program of instruction which knows the library, depends upon 
it, and successfully utilizes the contribution which it has to make. 
The question immediately arises, however, whether the adminis- 
tration of college libraries is, to a sufficient degree, educationally 
conscious to cooperate adequately with efforts to make the library 
earry a larger part of the instructional responsibility. 

The most impressive fact about college or university libraries 
in this country in recent years has been their amazing growth. 
In 1900 the Harvard Library contained 560,000 volumes; in 1938 
about 3,941,359. Yale during the same period increased its hold- 
ings from 285,000 to 2,748,918; Columbia from 295,000 to a mil- 
lion and a half. <A table recently compiled for 23 libraries which 
have kept consistent records for 25 years shows a total increase of 
306 per cent in the holdings of these institutions in the quarter 
of a century. These libraries thus have doubled on an average 
every twelve and a half years. 

We have been going through a period of vast accumulation of 
library materials. This has created acute problems in connection 
with the organization and handling of these materials. During 
the same period the profession of librarianship has arisen, and as 
book collections have grown, the colleges have employed trained 
librarians. It is not surprising therefore that due both to pre- 
vious training and to the pressure of immediate problems, tech- 
nical procedures rather than educational ends have occupied the 
primary attention of college and university librarians. 

This has had several unfortunate consequences. The first is 
that librarians have been taken at their own rating and conceived 
of as technicians rather than as educators. The gap between the 
library staff and the faculty, of which the former are keenly con- 
scious, has been an inevitable one. College presidents in many 
eases, taking the case for granted, have accentuated the evil by 
leaving librarians quite out of those groups and without those 
contacts which would have made it possible for them to under- 
stand the educational objectives of their institutions. 

In general the library staff has assumed responsibility for the 
eare of books, and the faculty for their use. The only general 
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exception to this is in the field of current literature, which is per- 
haps of less importance on a college campus where the business 
of the day is studying than in other walks of life. But what hap- 
pens when such a division between care and use becomes estab- 
lished? The librarian held responsible for care and economy, 
and being judged on this basis, tends to overvalue these objec- 
tives, and being out of touch with the educational objectives tends 
to undervalue such things as direct and easy contact with books. 
Distinguished librarians are on record, for example, as doubting 
whether direct exposure to books results in any additional read- 
ing, 1.e., whether it has real educational value. This, along with 
the problem of students in the mass, explains the surprising fact 
that in half the college and university libraries of the country 
the general collection and reserves are closed to student access. 
In other words, for the purposes of economical and efficient ad- 
ministration the books in these libraries have been removed from 
student contact. Stephens College has demonstrated what can 
be accomplished in student reading simply by placing books in 
constant and easy access. Similarly, and for the same reasons, in 
many large institutions one finds centralization of library re- 
sources carried to such an extent as to produce a mechanization of 
library service and the crowding of hundreds of students together 
in great reading rooms, which a former president of this Associa- 
tion has compared to the main waiting room of the Grand Central 
Station, New York, and which distinguished foreign librarians 
have described as impossible places in which to study. 

This technical rather than educational outlook of librarians 
has had a second unfortunate consequence. The college library 
has failed to develop a distinctive program of its own. Its guid- 
ing stars have been the great research libraries, and nearly every 
college library dreams of itself as a miniature Weidner. A single 
illustration will suffice. The conventional architectural plan of 
research libraries has been a large stack with carrells or desks 
around the outer rim. The object of this has been to provide 
access to a great quantity of books for a few research workers. 
The college problem is exacily the reverse, namely, to provide for 
a large number of undergraduate readers access to a much smaller 
collection of books. Nevertheless we continue to build our college 
libraries, for the most part, with the book collection in a stack to 
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the rear of the librarian’s desk removed from the readers and 
with the familiar carrells around its outer wall. The influence of 
the public library is also evident. The reference department fol- 
lows the pattern of work of such departments in public libraries, 
and the reputation of Miss Jenny Flexner as readers’ adviser in 
the New York Public Library has resulted in this position being 
created on many college library staffs in spite of the employment 
by the college of scores of full-time readers’ advisers. These li- 
brary workers render many valuable services, but one has the 
feeling that the definition of their duties has not developed out of 
the college program of instruction. 

I spoke above of the mechanization of library service. Such 
mechanization might not have been so unappropriate two decades 
ago when teaching methods tended to assume that all student 
minds were identical and needed the same carefully specified edu- 
cational dosage. These methods, however, are undergoing change, 
the changes varying greatly from one institution to another, but 
all of them relying more heavily upon the use of the library. It 
would be unfortunate, indeed, if trends toward a fuller use of the 
library would find the institution itself uncertain as to its proper 
place in the educational picture and unresponsible to its increas- 
ing opportunities. There are many signs that these newer cur- 
rents are appreciated, and library discussion within the last two 
years has definitely concerned itself with these problems. A num- 
ber of the foremost librarians are leading the way in adjusting 
the library to the new teaching demands. A separate college and 
reference section of the American Library Association has re- 
cently been organized. This report has attempted to gather up 
some of these developments, comparing them with alternative 
methods practiced elsewhere. But whether this teaching by 
means of books has any advantages over reliance upon the well 
established methods of class instruction and the use of a text 
book is not for a mere librarian like the writer to say. 








THE OFFICIAL RECORDS 


MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


JANUARY 12-13, 1939 
BROWN HOTEL 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


First Session 


HE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges was called to order by President 
John L. Seaton at 10:00 o’clock, Thursday morning, January 
12, 1939, in the ballroom of the Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. There were in attendance the usual large number of dele- 
gates and visitors. 

The invocation was pronounced by Doctor R. H. Crossfield, 
Acting President of Transylvania College. Doctor Crossfield 
participated in the organization meeting of the Association, being 
at the time the president of Transylvania College and president 
and general secretary of the Board of Education of the Church 
of the Disciples of Christ. 

The general theme of the various sessions of this Silver Anni- 
versary Meeting was ‘‘Cultural Obligations of the College 
Faculty.”’ 

President Raymond A. Kent of the University of Louisville 
was enthusiastic and eloquent in his brief address of welcome. 

The following committees were announced by President 
Seaton: 


Committee on Nominations: President James L. McConaughy, 
Wesleyan University, Chairman; President W. H. Cramblet, 
Bethany College; Vice-President Charles J. Deane, Fordham 
University; President Thomas E. Jones, Fisk University; and 
President David A. Robertson, Goucher College. 

Committee on Resolutions: President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 
University, Chairman; President C. L. Anspach, Ashland Col- 
lege; President W. O. Mendenhall, Whittier College; President 
R. H. Ruff, Central College; President Gordon G. Singleton, 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College. 
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Executive Director Snavely presented the report of the Board 
of Directors and the report of the Executive Director for 1938 
(see pages 99-105). 

By unanimous vote of the Association, the Executive Director’s 
report was accepted and the recommendations of the Board of 
Directors approved. 

Treasurer LeRoy E. Kimball gave the report of the financial 
operations of the year, including the financial statements of the 
various projects, together with the official audit. On vote of the 
Association these reports were approved. Treasurer Kimball 
reported also on the proposed budget for 1939, which was adopted 
by the Association (see pages 106-109). 

At the conclusion of the reports of the business officers, about 
10:30 A.M., the scheduled addresses were presented. 

The Honorable Ordway Tead, Chairman of the Board of 
Higher Education of the City of New York, gave the first address 
on ‘‘The Faculty Member as a Cultural Force in the Commu- 
nity.’? (See pages 6-12.) 

The same topic was discussed by Byron V. Kanaley, president 
of the lay board of trustees of the University of Notre Dame. 
(See pages 13-21.) 

President William E. Weld, of Wells College, Chairman of the 
Association’s Commission on Insurance and Annuities and Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Social Security appointed for the 
year by the Board of Directors, gave a forceful discussion on the 
interest and relation of the colleges to the proposed revision of 
the Federal Social Security Act. (See pages 124-133.) 

President Weld introduced the following resolution which had 
been adopted the evening before by the standing Committee on 
Insurance and Annuities: 


Resolved that the Association of American Colleges is not 
opposed to Social Security, namely, to the protection against de- 
pendence in old age. It is, however, opposed to the extension of 
the Federal Security Act to include colleges and universities be- 
cause such extension appears to be a form of possible dictation of 
policy to educational institutions by the State, which is a step 
toward the destruction of freedom of action on the part of educa- 
tional institutions, which freedom belongs to the institutions dedi- 
cated to develop the minds of the youth of our land and which 
must be retained in every respect. 
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And resolved that the Association of American Colleges op- 
pose the recommendation of the National Advisory Council on 
Social Security that colleges and universities be included in the 
operation of the Social Security Act, and that the Board of 
Directors appoint a special committee to support this action. 

In view of the fact that most of the members present had not 
had an opportunity to read and digest the report of the special 
Subcommittee on Social Security (see pages 124-133), that was dis- 
tributed at that time, President Weld moved that further discus- 
sion and decision on the resolution be postponed until nine 
o’clock, Friday morning, January 13. This motion was promptly 
adopted, and the Association adjourned for the luncheon dis- 
cussions at 12:15 P.M. 


Second Session 
At 12:30 P.M., two well-attended luncheon discussions were 
held. President H. M. Gage, of Coe College, Chairman of the 
Commission on Teacher Education led the discussion for one 
group. The other group discussed the interests of the member 
colleges in the arts: It was under the leadership of Provost R. H. 
Fitzgerald, of the University of Pittsburgh. 


Third Session 

President Seaton called the afternoon meeting to order at 2:00 
o’clock. The first business of the afternoon was his excellent re- 
port with some interesting philosophical observations. (See pages 
88-98.) 

Harvie Branscomb, Director of Libraries of Duke University, 
gave an address on ‘‘Teaching with Books.’’ (See pages 134-141.) 
This address was somewhat in the form of a summary of his 
year’s work as Director of the Library Project. 

President Henry M. Wriston, of Brown University, Chairman 
of the Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure, 
made the majority report of that Commission. He explained 
with clarity and eloquence the reasons for endorsing the majority 
report. (See pages 110-123.) 

President William C. Dennis, of Earlham College, made the 
minority report with an urgent plea that certain changes be made 
before the endorsement of the report by the Association. 
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After the formal motion had been made by President Wriston 
to endorse the report as it is found on page (110), copies of which 
had been put in the hands of all present, President Clarence 
P. McClelland, of McMurry College, moved to amend the 
report by striking out the sentence, ‘‘The judgment of what con- 
stitutes fulfillment of these obligations should rest with the indi- 
vidual.’’ This sentence is the last sentence in the paragraph 
under the caption ACADEMIC FREEDOM in the statement 
drawn up by the joint action of the Association’s commission 
and a similar commission from the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. 

After considerable debate participated in by Elam J. Anderson, 
University of Redlands; Winslow 8S. Anderson, Rollins College ; 
Herbert J. Burgstahler, Cornell College; Gordon K. Chalmers, 
Kenyon College; W. C. Dennis, Earlham College; E. J. Jaqua, 
Seripps College; Thomas E. Jones, Fisk University; W. G. 
Leutner, Western Reserve University ; Irwin J. Lubbers, Central 
College (Iowa); Daniel L. Marsh, Boston University; Irving 
Maurer, Beloit College; Gilbert W. Mead, Washington College; 
Philip C. Nash, University of Toledo; Laurens H. Seelye, St. 
Lawrence University; William P. Tolley, Allegheny College; 
Clyde E. Wildman, DePauw University; H. M. Wriston, Brown 
University ; and several others, Chairman Seaton put the motion 
to amend, which was carried. The following motion was made by 
President Herbert J. Burgstahler, of Cornell College: ‘‘I should 
like to move as a substitute that action be postponed for one year 
on all that is before us as amended,’’ explaining later that he 
meant the motion to carry everything into postponement so that 
next year the matter would come up de novo. This motion pre- 
vailed. 

Fourth Session 


At 7:00 o’clock the annual dinner was held in the hotel ball- 
room with President Seaton presiding. 

Sir William David Ross, Provost of Oriel College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, who is visiting professor at Columbia University, was the 
first after-dinner speaker. His remarks are to be found on page 
22. 

Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, of Vanderbilt University, fol- 
lowed with an address which is to be found on page 29. 
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Fray, JANUARY 13 


Fifth Session 


Acting under the instructions voted at the Thursday morning 
session, President Seaton called the Association to order an hour 
earlier than scheduled in the program in order to consider the 
report on social security. Before this matter was discussed, the 
Committee on Nominations and the Committee on Resolutions 
made their reports. On motion of President McConaughy, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Nominations, the following were elected 
officers and to membership in the various commissions and stand- 
ing committees : 


President: Meta Glass, President of Sweet Briar College. 

Vice-President: Edward V. Stanford, President of Villanova College. 

Treasurer: LeRoy E. Kimball, Comptroller, New York University. 

Board of Directors: (Additional Members) Remsen D. Bird, President of 
Occidental College; Charles E. Diehl, President of Southwestern; William 
Alfred Eddy, President of Hobart College; Mildred H. McAfee, President 
of Wellesley College. 

Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure: President Henry 
M. Wriston, Brown University, Chairman; Chancellor S. P. Capen, The Uni- 
versity of Buffalo; President James B. Conant, Harvard University; Presi- 
dent William C. Dennis, Earlham College; President Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
Mount Mary College; President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College; President 
E. J. Jaqua, Seripps College; President R. A. Kent, University of Louisville; 
President W. P. Tolley, Allegheny College; Dean Carl A. Wittke, Oberlin 
College. 

Commission on the Arts: R. H. Fitzgerald, Provost of University of Pitts- 
burgh, Chairman; President T. J. Davies, Colorado College; President E. M. 
Gwathmey, Converse College; President D. M. Keezer, Reed College; Presi- 
dent F. P. Keppel, The Carnegie Corporation; J. Fredrick Larson, Dart- 
mouth College; President J. H. Reynolds, Hendrix College; Dean Gilmore G. 
Clarke, United States Commission on Fine Arts. 

Commission on Teacher Education: President Harry M. Gage, Coe College, 
Chairman; President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College; Dean 
Margaret T. Corwin, New Jersey College for Women; President C. K. Ed- 
munds, Pomona College; President Fred Engelhardt, University of New 
Hampshire; President Fred G. Holloway, Western Maryland College; Presi- 
dent L. H. Hubbard, Texas State College for Women; President W. L. Lingle, 
Davidson College; President P. C. Nash, University of Toledo. 

Joint Committee on Fraternities: President Dixon Ryan Fox, Union Col- 
lege, Chairman; President Thomas N. Barrows, Lawrence College, Comp- 
troller LeRoy E. Kimball, New York University; President Alexander Ruth- 
ven, University of Michigan; President Henry M. Wriston, Brown University. 
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Committee on Insurance and Annuities: President W. E. Weld, Wells Col- 
lege, Chairman; President Charles A. Anderson, Tusculum College; Con- 
troller J. C. Christensen, University of Michigan; Professor George Johnson, 
The Catholic University of America; President C. H. Marvin, George Wash- 
ington University; Dean Francis L. Meade, Niagara University; Dean Paul 
H. Musser, University of Pennsylvania; Rainard B. Robbins, Vice-President 
and Secretary of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America. 

Committee on Publications: The President, ex officio, the Vice-President, 
ex officio, the Executive Director, ex officio. 

Representatives on American Council on Education: President Gilbert W. 
Mead, Washington College (one year); Chancellor S. P. Capen, The Univer- 
sity of Buffalo (two years); President Francis P. Gaines, Washington and 
Lee University (three years). 


(Signed) W. H. CramBiet, Bethany College 
CHARLES J. DEANE, Fordham University 
Tuomas E. Jonss, Fisk University 
JAMES L. McConauauy, Wesleyan University 
Davip A. Rosertson, Goucher College 


On motion of Chairman Daniel L. Marsh, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 


The Committee on Resolutions reports that in its judg- 
ment this Silver Anniversary Meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges is one of the best in the twenty-five 
years of its existence. We are favorably impressed both 
by the large attendance of delegates at this meeting and 
by the lively interest in the subjects presented for dis- 
cussion. Much of the credit for the excellence of the 
program rightly belongs to the Executive Director and 
the President of the Association. Doctor Guy Snavely 
has been both vigilant and diligent in promoting the work 
committed to the Association. We commend him both 
as an affable friend and an efficient executive. 

Doctor John L. Seaton, President of the Association 
for the past year, has brought to bear upon the problems 
of the Association his unusual gifts of leadership—a 
leadership which is the result of knowledge acted upon 
by long years of experience. 

The commissions of the Association have worked with 
commendable fidelity. The Subcommittee on Social Se- 
curity headed by Doctor William E. Weld and the Com- 
mission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure 
headed by Doctor Henry M. Wriston have both made 
reports that show such painstaking care in their prep- 
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aration that the chairmen and the members of the com- 
missions merit the thanks of the Association. 

We note with pleasure the presence of Doctor Robert 
L. Kelly, the Nestor of the Association. The book which 
he is writing on ‘‘The American Colleges in an Era of 
Transition,’’ and which, as we understand, is to be pub- 
lished by the Association, will be awaited with interest 
by all of us. 

We extend our thanks to the public press for the gen- 
erous and fair treatment it has accorded the meeting of 
the Association. 

We likewise thank the Brown Hotel for its courteous 
attention to the needs and conveniences of the Associa- 
tion and the comfort of its guests. 


President Weld reread the report of his committee which was 
laid on the table at the conclusion of his speech the day before. 
It was moved by President Daniel C. Marsh, of Boston Univer- 
sity, that the first paragraph of the resolution be laid on the table. 
This was carried. 

President E. J. Jaqua, of Scripps College, moved that the sec- 
ond paragraph be amended by substituting the word ‘‘favor’’ for 
the word ‘‘oppose.’’ After considerable debate, it was finally 
voted to adopt the second paragraph as amended. 

The final action of the Association as adopted is: 


**Resolved that the Association of American Colleges 
favor the recommendation of the National Advisory 
Council on Social Security that colleges and universities 
be included in the operation of the Social Security Act, 
and that the Board of Directors appoint a special com- 
mittee to support this action.”’ 


The social security matter having been settled by 10: 00 o’clock 
A.M., the program continued as originally scheduled. Addresses 
on ‘‘The Faculty Member as a Cultural Force in the College’’ 
were delivered by the presidents of five member colleges. Presi- 
dent Francis Pendleton Gaines, of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, represented the liberal arts college. President Mildred H. 
McAfee, of Wellesley College, represented the woman’s college. 
Chancellor C. S. Boucher, of the University of Nebraska, repre- 
sented the state university. President Samuel K. Wilson, of 
Loyola University (Chicago), represented the church-related 
college. President David D. Jones, of Bennett College, repre- 
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sented the Negro college. These addresses are printed on pp. 
37 et seq. 


Sixth Session 


At the last session of the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting, held 
at the luncheon in the Roof Garden of the hotel, two very elo- 
quent addresses were delivered. 

Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Past President of the American Bar 
Association and Professor of Law at New York University, spoke 
on ‘‘A Prerequisite of Culture.’’ (See pp. 69-78.) 

President Charles F. Wishart, of the College of Wooster, gave 
an address entitled ‘‘The College and American Democracy.’’ 
(See pp. 79-87.) 

By unanimous vote, the following report of the Commission on 
Teacher Education, presented by Chairman Harry M. Gage, was 
adopted. 


The following recommendations are made in view of 
the vital importance of teacher education in the service 
rendered by liberal arts colleges to American life. 


It is recommended : 


That the Association of American Colleges go on rec- 
ord as vigorously approving the general plans of the 
American Council on Education’s Commission on 
Teacher Education, and as pledging all possible coopera- 
tion through its own Commission on Teacher Education. 

That the Association urge its member institutions to 
seize the opportunity provided by the existence of a na- 
tional five-year study of teacher education to reexamine 
their own policies and practices in this field, to under- 
take reforms and engage in experimental practices, and 
to evaluate as scientifically as possible the consequences 
of such steps. The program of teacher education should 
be viewed broadly, as including general education, ad- 
vanced subject matter instruction, and work of a more 
distinctly professional character ; it should be integrated 
in terms of the mingled personal, social and professional 
needs of prospective teachers; it should represent the 
continuous thinking of the entire college faculty, each 
member of which, ideally, should be earnestly aware of 
his share in the great social responsibility of producing 
devoted and effective teachers for American youth. 

That the Association further urge its member institu- 
tions to cooperate in every possible way with the Amer- 
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ican Council on Education’s Commission on Teacher 
Education, not only by giving renewed attention to the 
problems of teacher education on their own campuses, 
but also by making available information regarding new 
and experimental practices, by appointing such local 
liaison committees or taking such other local steps as 
may be indicated as means of maintaining mutually 
valuable relations with the Commission, by sending dele- 
gates to such special regional conferences on teacher 
education as may be arranged, and by such other actions 
as may, in time, promise to be of value in a joint attack 
on common problems of teacher education. 

That so far as possible some provision be made at re- 
gional conferences to be held by this Association for 
study and promotion of the study of teacher education. 

That at some appropriate time within the next few 
years teacher education be given a large emphasis in an 
annual meeting of this Association. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges adjourned sine die shortly after 2:00 o’clock. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Guy E. SNAVELY 
Executive Director 
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INSTITUTION EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
ALABAMA 

Alabama College, Montevallo A. F. Harman 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn L. N. Duncan 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham............c.cccccoessesssemsneenenes R. R. Paty 
Howard College, Birmingham T. V. Neal 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery Hubert Searcy 
Judson College, Marion L. G. Cleverdon 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill W. D. O’Leary 
Talladega College, Talladega B. G. Gallagher 





Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee Institute 
Frederick D. Patterson 

















University of Alabama, University Richard C. Foster 
ARIZONA 
University of Arizona, Tucson Alfred Atkinson 
ARKANSAS 
Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal College, Pine Bluff........... John B. Watson 
Arkansas State College, Jonesboro V. C. Kays 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville Wiley Lin Hurie 
Hendrix College, Conway J. H. Reynolds 
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James R. Grant 





Ouachita College, Arkadelphia. 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock 


M. LaFayette Harris 





CALIFORNIA 


Sister Mary Austin, Dean 





College of the Holy Names, Oakland 
College of the Pacific, Stockton 


Tully C. Knoles 





Dominican College, San Rafael 


Mother M. Raymond 





Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood 


Sister Mary Redempta 





La Verne College, La Verne 


C. Ernest Davis 








Loyola University, Los Angeles 
Mills College, Mills College 


Charles A. McQuillan 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt 





Mother Dolorosa 





Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles 


Occidental College, Los Amgeles...........cccccccsscssscsenessssnssee 


Pomona College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont 
St. Mary’s College, Oakland 


Core Remsen duBois Bird 
Rees! Charles K. Edmunds 


Brother Albert 





San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco 


Pcs on ata Mother M. Guerin 





Scripps College, Claremont Colleges, Claremont 
Stanford University, Stanford University 


E. J. Jaqua 
Ray Lyman Wilbur 





Elam J. Anderson 





University of Redlands, Redlands 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco 


Harold E. Ring 





University of Southern California, Los Angeles.......... 


Whittier College, Whittier 


apa R. B. von KleinSmid 


W. O. Mendenhall 





COLORADO 


Colorado College, Colorado Springs 


Thurston J. Davies 





University of Denver, Denver 


David S. Duncan 





CONNECTICUT 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 


Sister M. Anacletus 





Connecticut College for Women, New London.............. 


Connectieut State College, Storrs 


peaceetors Katharine Blunt 


Albert N. Jorgensen 





Mother Maria Francis 





St. Joseph College, West Hartford 
Trinity College, Hartford 


Remsen B. Ogilby 





Wesleyan University, Middletown 


James L. McConaughy 








Yale University, New Haven 
DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Newark 


Charles Seymour 


Walter Hullihen 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





American University, Washington 
Catholic University of America, Washington 


Joseph M. M. Gray 
Joseph M. Corrigan 





George Washington University, Washington 


C. H. Marvin 








Georgetown University, Washington 
Howard University, Washington 


Arthur A. O’Leary 
Mordecai W. Johnson 
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FLORIDA 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee.................. J. R. E. Lee 


Florida-Southern College, Lakeland 


Ludd M. Spivey 





Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee... 


John B. Stetson University, De Land 


se cst clecccenags cea Edward Conradi 


W. 8S. Allen 





Rollins College, Winter Park 


Hamilton Holt 








University of Florida, Gainesville 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 


John J. Tigert 
Bowman F. Ashe 





GEORGIA 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur 


James R. McCain 








Atlanta University, Atlanta 
Berry College, Mount Berry 


Rufus E. Clement 
G. Leland Green 





Bessie Tift College, Forsyth 





Brenau College, Gainesville 


C. L. McGinty 
H. J. Pearce 





Clark University, Atlanta 


M. 8. Davage 








Emory University, Emory University 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 


Harvey W. Cox 
Guy H. Wells 





Frank R. Reade 





Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta 
Mercer University, Macon 


Spright Dowell 





Morehouse College, Atlanta 


Chas. D. Hubert, Acting 








Morris Brown College, Atlanta 
Paine College, Augusta 


Wm. A. Fountain, Jr. 
E. C. Peters 








Piedmont College, Demorest 
Shorter College, Rome 


George C. Bellingrath 
Paul M. Cousins 





Spelman College, Atlanta 


Florence M. Read 








University of Georgia, Athens 
Wesleyan College, Macon 


Harmon W. Caldwell 
Dice R. Anderson 





IDAHO 
College of Idaho, Caldwell 


O. J. Smith, Acting 





Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa. 


Russell V. DeLong 





ILLINOIS 
Augustana College, Rock Island 


Conrad Bergendoff 








Aurora College, Aurora 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest 


Theodore Pierson Stephens 
Mother Reilly 





Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria 


F. R. Hamilton 








Carthage College, Carthage 
Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 


Rudolph G. Schulz, Jr. 
Edward J. Sparling 





Mother M. Thomasine 





College of St. Francis, Joliet 
De Paul University, Chicago 


Michael J. O’Connell 





Elmhurst College, Elmhurst 


Timothy Lehmann 








Eureka College, Eureka 
George Williams College, Chicago 


Raymond F. McLain 
Harold C. Coffman 








Greenville College, Greenville 


Henry J. Long 
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Illinois College, Jacksonville 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington... 


H. Gary Hudson 
Wiley G. Brooks 





John C. Hessler 





James Millikin University, Decatur 
Knox College, Galesburg 


Carter Davidson 





Lake Forest College, Lake Forest 


Herbert M. Moore 





Samuel K. Wilson 





Loyola University, Chicago 
McKendree College, Lebanon 


Clark R. Yost 





Clarence P. McClelland 





MacMurray College, Jacksonville 
Monmouth College, Monmouth 


J. H. Grier 





Mundelein College, Chicago 


Sister Mary Consuela 





E. E. Rall 





North Central College, Naperville 
Northwestern University, Evanston 


Walter Dill Scott 





Mary Ashby Cheek 





Rockford College, Rockford 
Rosary College, River Forest 


Sister M. Evelyn 





St. Xavier College, Chicago 


Sister Mary Genevieve Crane 








Shurtleff College, Alton 
The Principia, Elsah 


Guy Wimmer 
F. E. Morgan 





A. J. Brumbaugh, Dean 





University of Chicago, Chicago 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


M. T. McClure, Dean 





Wheaton College, Wheaton 





INDIANA 


science James O. Buswell, Jr. 


James W. Putnam 





Butler University, Indianapolis 
DePauw University, Greencastle 


Clyde E. Wildman 





William C. Dennis 





Earlham College, Richmond 
Evansville College, Evansville. 


F. Marion Smith 





Franklin College, Franklin 


Wm. G. Spencer 





Goshen College, Goshen 


S. C. Yoder 





Hanover College, Hanover. 


Albert G. Parker, Jr. 





I. J. Good 





Indiana Central College, Indianapolis.. 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Herman B. Wells 





Manchester College, North Manchester 


Otho Winger 





Donald B. Prentice 





Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 


Sister M. Madeleva 





St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods..Mother Mary Raphael 


University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 


John F, O’Hara 





IOWA 


Irwin J. Lubbers 





Central College, Pella. 
Clarke College, Dubuque 


Sister Mary Antonia Durkin 





Coe College, Cedar Rapids 


Harry M. Gage 





Thomas Conry 





Columbia College, Dubuque 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon 


Herbert J. Burgstahler 





Drake University, Des Moines 


Donald W. Morehouse 





Grinnell College, Grinnell 


John 8. Nollen 





Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant 


Stanley B. Niles 
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Luther College, Decorah 


O. J. H. Preus 





Morningside College, Sioux City 


Earl A. Roadman 





Parsons College, Fairfield 


Donald L. Hibbard 





St. Ambrose College, Davenport 


Carl H. Meinberg 





John O. Gross 





Simpson College, Indianola 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


Eugene A. Gilmore 





Dale D. Welch 





University of Dubuque, Dubuque 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette 


Vivian T. Smith 





William Penn College, Oskaloosa 


Henry E. McGrew 





KANSAS 


Nelson P. Horn 





Baker University, Baldwin City 
Bethel College, Bethel College 


Ed. G. Kaufman 





Dudley Doolittle, Acting 





College of Emporia, Emporia 
Friends University, Wichita 


David M. Edwards 





Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 


Edgar K. Morrow 





V. F. Schwalm 





McPherson College, McPherson 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison 


Mother Lucy Dooley 





Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita 


W. M. Jardine 





Andrew B. Martin 





Ottawa University, Ottawa 
Saint Mary College, Leavenworth 


A. M. Murphy 





Frank E. Mossman 





Southwestern College, Winfield 
Sterling College, Sterling 


H. A. Kelsey 





Washburn College, Topeka 


Philip C. King 





KENTUCKY 


H. C. Morrison 





Asbury College, Wilmore 
Berea College, Berea 


W. J. Hutchins 





Robt. L. McLeod, Jr. 





Centre College, Danville 
Georgetown College, Georgetown 


Henry N. Sherwood 





Kentucky State Industrial College, Frankfort 


R. B. Atwood 





Sister M. Anastasia Coady 





Nazareth College, Louisville 
Union College, Barbourville 


Conway Boatman 





Frank L. MeVey 





University of Kentucky, Lexington 
University of Louisville, Louisville 


R. A. Kent 





LOUISIANA 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport 


Pierce Cline 





Wm. 8S. Nelson 





Dillard University, New Orleans 
H. Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans 


Frederick Hard, Dean 





Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 


E. 8. Richardson 





James M. Smith 





Louisiana State University, University 
Loyola University, New Orleans 


Harold A. Gaudin 





L. E. Frazar 





Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 
Tulane University, New Orleans 


R. C. Harris 





Xavier University, New Orleans 


Mother M. Agatha 
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ol Clifton D. Gray 








se Kenneth C. M. Sills 


Franklin W. Johnson 





Arthur A. Hauck 





MAINE 
Bates College, Lewiston 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick 
Colby College, Waterville 
University of Maine, Orono 
MARYLAND 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 


Sister Mary Frances 





Goucher College, Baltimore 


David A. Robertson 








Hood College, Frederick 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


Henry I. Stahr 
Isaiah Bowman 





Edward B. Bunn 





Loyola College, Baltimore 
Morgan College, Baltimore 


D. O. W. Holmes 





Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg 


J. L. Sheridan 








St. John’s College, Annapolis 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg 


Stringfellow Barr 
Sister Paula Dunn 





H. ©. Byrd 





University of Maryland, College Park 
Washington College, Chestertown 


Gilbert W. Mead 





Western Maryland College, Westminster 


Fred G. Holloway 





MASSACHUSETTS 
American International College, Springfield............... 


Amherst College, Amherst... 


reeks eee Chester S. McGown 


Stanley King 





Boston College, Chestnut Hill 


William J. McGarry 





Daniel L. Marsh 





Boston University, Boston 
Clark University, Worcester 


Wallace W. Atwood 





College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee................ 


Emmanuel College, Boston 


John R. Rooney, Vice-Pres. 


Sister Julie 





Harvard University, Cambridge... 


James B. Conant 





Francis J. Dolan 





Holy Cross College, Worcester 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst 


Hugh P. Baker 





Roswell G. Ham 





Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley 
Regis College, Weston 


Sister Genevieve Marie 





Simmons College, Boston. 


Bancroft Beatley 





William A. Neilson 





Smith College, Northampton 
Springfield College, Springfield. 


Ernest M. Best 





Leonard Carmichael 





Tufts College, Tufts College 
Wellesley College, Wellesley 


Mildred H. McAfee 





Wheaton College, Norton 


J. Edgar Park 








Williams College, Williamstown 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcesterv................... 


MICHIGAN 


James P. Baxter, 3rd 
Francis W. Rays, Acting 


Harlan L. Feeman 





Adrian College, Adrian 
Albion College, Albion 


John L. Seaton 





Alma College, Alma 


John Wirt Dunning 
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Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Sprimgg.............-0cc0cr0eocsenee H. J. Klooster 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale Willfred Mauck 
Hope College, Holland Wynand Wichers 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo Paul L. Thompson 
Marygrove College, Detroit Sister M. Honora 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 

East Lansing Robert 8. Shaw 
Nazareth College, Nazareth Sister Mary Celestine 
Olivet College, Olivet Joseph H. Brewer 
St. Joseph’s College, Adrian Mother M. Gerald 
University of Detroit, Detroit A. H. Poetker 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor Edward H. Kraus, Dean 
Wayne University, Detroit Frank Cody 

MINNESOTA 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis Bernhard Christensen 
Carleton College, Northfield D. J. Cowling 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph Sister Claire, Dean 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul Sister Eucharista 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth Mother M. Agnes Somers 
College of St. Teresa, Winona Sister Mary A. Molloy 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul James H. Moynihan 
Concordia College, Moorhead J. N. Brown 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter f O. J. Johnson 
Hamline University, St. Paul Charles N. Pace 
Macalester College, St. Paul C. E. Ficken, Acting 
St. Mary’s College, Winona Brother Leopold 
St. Olaf College, Northfield L. W. Boe 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis John T. Tate, Dean 
MISSISSIPPI 
Belhaven College, Jackson G. T. Gillespie 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain.......ccccccnencesennnnnnee Lawrence T. Lowrey 
Millsaps College, Jackson Marion L. Smith 
Mississippi College, Clinton D. M. Nelson 
Mississippi State College, State College G. D. Humphrey 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus B. L. Parkinson 
University of Mississippi, University A. B. Butts 
MISSOURI 
Central College, Fayette Robert H. Ruff 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton W. H. McDonald 
Drury College, Springfield T. H. Nadal 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis Mother Joseph Aloysius 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles John L. Roemer 








Maryville College, St. Louis Mother Marie-Odéide Mouton 
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Missouri Valley College, Marshall .........ccccccssscsussusnsssnstnsnsnetnennnen Thos. W. Bibb 
Park College, Parkville William L. Young 
WR, Esmee Wim wei, TGs Tenia sess cscs sceesesnn senses Harry B. Crimmins 
University of Missouri, Columbia. F. M. Tisdel, Dean 
Washington University, St. Louis George R. Throop 
Webster College, Webster Groves George F. Donovan 
Westminster College, Fulton Frane L. McCluer 
William Jewell College, Liberty... John F, Herget 
MONTANA 
I CN iiss cssseiniceniniicericcicennpiesnsininnternaniioneiliiaiiliia Emmet J. Riley 
NEBRASKA 
Creighton University, Omaha............ sume P, Zuercher 
EERE ae ce Rv Se: a RT Bryan 8. Stoffer 
Duchesne College, Omaha Mother Eleanor Regan 
Hastings College, Hasting’..............cccc0c John W. Creighton 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Limcolnr...........eccccsssesssssensessssciueseee B. F. Schwartz 
EEE OS ENT TI M. L. Andreasen 
University of Nebraska, Limeodan...n:ciccssossssssesssssessessssnsensensen ©, 8, Boucher 
I I sciatica sielheevseiceepebinsdienbdienaiite J. R. Overmiller 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dartmouth College, Hamover..........crcccrcmeeennennenmnnereenienein Ernest M. Hopkins 
St. Anselm ’s College, Manchester .......cccccssccssssssssseesssssenessntemesntenee Bertrand C. Dolan 
University of New Hampshire, Durham...........cccscssccsscsssnnseeemen Fred Engelhardt 


NEW JERSEY 


Brothers College, Drew University, Madison .........--.c:ccccccoccseenrnnen Arlo A. Brown 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station........... Sister Marie José Byrne, Dean 
Georgian Court College, Lakewo00 ..........cccccscmscsensenenne Mother M. Cecelia Scully 


New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Margaret T. Corwin, Dean 











Princeton University, Primcetom .....0.....0ccccccccccsee Harold W. Dodds 
Rutgers University, New Brumswick.............:0cccccccsssscssunsunsnsstneesnee Robert C. Clothier 
NE 6 EA a ETT Dennis J. Comey 
Seton Hall College, South Orange......cccccecccsecssssssssssesssesssensssnsesnssee James F. Kelley 
NII SII CN ii niniccinesettsinseniccnentn Evald B. Lawson 
NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque..........cccccccccccssencenceescenseemen J. F. Zimmerman 
NEW YORK 
Adelphi College, Garden City.......... weal D, Eddy 
Alfred University, Alfred J. Nelson Norwood 





Bard College, Columbia University, Annandale-on-Hudson 
Harold Mestre, Dean 
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Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean 
























































Brooklyn College, Brooklyn Mario E. Cosenza, Acting 
Canisius College, Buffalo James P. Sweeney 
Colgate University, Hamilton George B. Cutten 
College of the City of New York, New York F. B. Robinson 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York Sister Catherine Marie, Dean 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle Francis W. Walsh 
College of St. Rose, Albany Sister M. Rosina, Dean 
Columbia College, Columbia University, New York..Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean 
Cornell University, Ithaca Robert M. Ogden, Dean 
D’Youville College, Buffalo Sister Grace of the Sacred Heart 
Elmira College, Elmira Wm. 8. A. Pott 
Fordham University, New York Robert I. Gannon 
Good Counsel College, White Plaims...... ccs Mother M. Aloysia 
Hamilton College, Clinton........ Wm. H. Cowley 
Hartwick College, Oneonta... Charles W. Leitzell 
Hobart College, Geneva Wm. Alfred Eddy 
Houghton College, Houghton Stephen W. Paine 
Hunter College, New York Eugene A. Colligan 
Keuka College, Keuka Park J. Hillis Miller 
Manhattan College, New York Brother Patrick 





Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 
Mother Grace C. Dammann 





















































Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson..... Mother M. Gerard 
Nazareth College, Rochester Sister Teresa Marie, Dean 
New York University, New York Marshall 8S. Brown, Dean 
Niagara University, Niagara Falls Joseph M. Noonan 
Queens College, Flushing Paul Klapper 
Russell Sage College, Troy J. L. Meader 
Saint Bonaventure College, Saint Bonaventure..........cccou Thomas Plassman 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn Edward J. Walsh 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn.................... William T. Dillon, Dean 
St. Lawrence University, Canton Laurens H. Seelye 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville Constance Warren 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs Henry T. Moore 
Syracuse University, Syracuse W. P. Graham 
Union College, Schenectady Dixon Ryan Fox 
United States Military Academy, West Point Jay L. Benedict 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo Samuel P. Capen 
University of Rochester, Rochester. Alan C. Valentine 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie Henry N. MacCracken 
Wagner College, Staten Island Clarence C. Stoughton 
Wells College, Aurora. William E. Weld 








Yeshiva College, New York Bernard Revel 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro 


F. D. Bluford 








Bennett College, Greensboro 
Catawba College, Salisbury 


David D. Jones 
Howard R. Omwake 








Davidson College, Davidson 
Duke University, Durham.......... 


Walter L. Lingle 
W. P. Few 





L. E. Smith 





Elon College, Elon College 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs 


Henry G. Bedinger 





Greensboro College, Greensboro 


Luther L. Gobbel 





Guilford College, Guilford College 


Clyde A. Milner 





High Point College, High Point 


Gideon I. Humphreys 








Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory. 


H. L. MeCrorey 
P. E. Monroe 





W. J. Trent 





Livingstone College, Salisbury.......... 
Meredith College, Raleigh 


Charles E. Brewer 





North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham 


James E. Shepard 





Salem College, Winston-Salem...... 


H. E. Rondthaler 





Shaw University, Raleigh. 


Robert P. Daniel 





Frank P. Graham 





University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest 


Thurmin D. Kitchin 





NORTH DAKOTA 


B. H. Kroeze 





Jamestown College, Jamestown 


OHIO 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs 


A. D. Henderson 





Ashland College, Ashland 


Chas. L. Anspach 





Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 


Louis C. Wright 





Bluffton College, Bluffton 


Lloyd L. Ramseyer 





Otto Mees 





Capital University, Columbus 


College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph........ 


Sister Maria Corona, Dean 


C. F. Wishart 





College of Wooster, Wooster 
Defiance College, Defiance 


John W. Claxton 





A. A. Shaw 





Denison University, Granville 
Findlay College, Findlay 


Homer R. Dunathan 





Heidelberg College, Tiffin. 


Clarence E. Josephson 





Hiram College, Hiram 


Kenneth I. Brown 





John Carroll University, Cleveland. 





Karl C. Leebrick 





Kent State University, Kent 
Kenyon College, Gambier 





Gordon Keith Chalmers 
Vivian B. Small 





Lake Erie College, Painesville 
Marietta College, Marietta 


Harry Kelso Eversull 





Sister M. Catherine Raynor 





Mary Manse College, Toledo. 
Mount Union College, Alliance 


Chas. B. Ketcham 





Muskingum College, New Concord 


Robert N. Montgomery 








Notre Dame College, South Euclid 





Mother Mary Evarista 
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Oberlin College, Oberlin Ernest H. Wilkins 
Ohio Northern University, Ada Robert Williams 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware Edward L. Rice, Acting 
Otterbein College, Westerville W. G. Clippinger 
St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus Sister Mary Aloyse 
University of Akron, Akron H. E. Simmons 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati Raymond Walters 
University of Toledo, Toledo Philip C. Nash 
Ursuline College, Cleveland Mother M. Veronica 
Western College, Oxford Ralph K. Hickok 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland W. G. Leutner 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce D. Ormonde Walker 
Wilmington College, Wilmington Walter L. Collins 
Wittenberg College, Springfield Rees E. Tulloss 
Xavier University, Cincinnati Dennis F. Burns 
OKLAHOMA 
Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany. A. K. Bracken 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater... H. G. Bennett 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City A. G. Williamson 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha M. A. Nash 
Phillips University, Enid Eugene S. Briggs 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa C. I. Pontius 
OREGON 
Albany College, Portland C. W. Greene 
Linfield College, McMinnville Wm. G. Everson 
Pacific University, Forest Grove John F. Dobbs 
Reed College, Portland Dexter M. Keezer 
University of Portland, Portland Michael J. Early 
Willamette University, Salem Bruce R. Baxter 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright College, Reading Harry V. Masters 
Allegheny College, Meadville William P. Tolley 
Beaver College, Jenkintown Walter B. Greenway 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg A. C. Marts 
Cedar Crest College for Women, Allentown William F. Curtis 
College Misericordia, Dallas Sister Mary Loretta McGill 
College of Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill..................... Sister Maria Kostka, Dean 
Dickinson College, Carlisle Fred P. Corson 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia... cece Parke R. Kolbe 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh J. J. Callahan 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown R. W. Schlosser 








Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster. John A. Schaeffer 
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McLeod M. Pearce 





Geneva College, Beaver Falls 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg 


Henry W. A. Hanson 





Weir C. Ketler 





Grove City College, Grove City 
Haverford College, Haverford 


W. W. Comfort 





Immaculata College, Immaculata 


Francis J. Furey 





Charles C. Ellis 





Juniata College, Huntingdon 
Lafayette College, Easton 


William Mather Lewis 





Lebanon Valley College, Annville 


Clyde A. Lynch 





Clement C. Williams 





Lehigh University, Bethlehem 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University 


Walter L. Wright 





Mother M. Josepha 





Marywood College, Scranton 
Mercyhurst College, Erie 
Moravian College, Bethlehem 





Mother M. Borgia Egan, Dean 


William N. Schwarze 





Edwin J. Heath 





Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 


Mother M. Irenaeus 





Muhlenberg College, Allentown 


Levering Tyson 





Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh............ 


Pennsylvania State College, State College 


lassie Herbert L. Spencer 


R. D. Hetzel 





Mother Mary Ignatius 





Rosemont College, Rosemont 
St. Francis College, Loretto 


Edward P. M. Caraher 





St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 


Thomas J. Higgins 





Alfred Koch 





St. Vincent College, Latrobe 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg 


James A. W. Reeves 





G. Morris Smith 





Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove 





Swarthmore College, Swarthmore 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


Frank Aydelotte 
Charles E. Beury 





Earl S. Rudisill 





Thiel College, Greenville. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.................... 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


Saray ae Thomas 8. Gates 


John G. Bowman 





Brother D. Edward 





University of Scranton, Scranton 
Ursinus College, Collegeville 


Norman E. McClure 





Villa Maria College, Erie 


Mother M. Helena 





Edward V. Stanford 





Villanova College, Villanova 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington. 


snsiiiiaiil Ralph C. Hutchison 


Paul R. Stewart 





Waynesburg College, Waynesburg 


Robert F. Galbreath 





Westminster College, New Wilmington 
Wilson College, Chambersburg 


Paul Swain Havens 





RHODE ISLAND 


Henry M. Wriston 





Brown University, Providence 
Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence 
Providence College, Providence 


Margaret S. Morriss, Dean 


John J. Dillon 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charles 8. Green 





Coker College, Hartsville 
College of Charleston, Charleston 


Harrison Randolph 
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J. Caldwell Guilds 





Converse College, Spartanburg. 


Edward M. Gwathmey 





Robert C. Grier 





Erskine College, Due West 
Furman University, Greenville 


John L. Plyler 





Lander College, Greenwood 


John W. Speake 





Limestone College, Gaffney. 


R. C. Granberry 





Newberry College, Newberry 


James C. Kinard 





William P. Jacobs 





Presbyterian College, Clinton. 


State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg......M. F. Whittaker 


The Citadel, Charleston 


Cc. P. Summerall 








Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
Wofford College, Spartanburg 


Shelton J. Phelps 
Henry N. Snyder 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls 


Clemens M. Granskou 








Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell 
Huron College, Huron 


Joseph H. Edge 
Herbert G. Titt, Dean 





George W. Nash 





Yankton College, Yankton 


TENNESSEE 


Ernest L. Stockton 





Cumberland University, Lebanon 
Fisk University, Nashville 


Thomas E. Jones 





King College, Bristol 


Thos. P. Johnston 








Knoxville College, Knoxville 
Lane College, Jackson 


Samuel M. Laing 
J. F. Lane 





Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 


8S. W. McCielland 





Maryville College, Maryville 


Ralph W. Lloyd 





Milligan College, Milligan 


H. J. Derthick 





Charles E. Diehl 





Southwestern, Memphis 
Tennessee College, Murfreesboro 


Edward L. Atwood 





Tusculum College, Greeneville 


Charles A. Anderson 








Union University, Jackson 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga. 


John J. Hurt 
Archie M. Palmer 





University of the South, Sewanee 





University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Alexander Guerry 
James D. Hoskins 





Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


O. C. Carmichael 





TEXAS 
Abilene Christian College, Abilene 


James F., Cox 





Baylor University, Waco 


Pat M. Neff 





Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene 


Jefferson D. Sandefer 








Howard Payne College, Brownwood 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 


Thomas H. Taylor 
Sister M. Columkille 





Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 


Gordon G. Singleton 





Frank L. Turner 





MeMurry College, Abilene 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio. 


H. A. Constantineau 
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Rice Institute, Houston E. O. Lovett 
St. Edward’s University, Austin Patrick Haggerty 
St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio............... Walter F. Golatka 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas Umphrey Lee 
Southwestern University, Georgetown J. W. Bergin 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth E. M. Waits 
Texas College, Tyler D. R. Glass 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville J. O. Loftin 
Texas State College for Women, Denton L. H. Hubbard 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock Clifford B. Jones 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth Law: Sone 
Trinity University, Waxahachie Frank L. Wear 
Wiley College, Marshall M. W. Dogan 
UTAH 
Brigham Young University, Provo F. 8. Harris 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. George Thomas 
VERMONT 
Bennington College, Bennington Robert D. Leigh 
Middlebury College, Middlebury Paul D. Moody 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Leon E. Gosselin 
University of Vermont, Burlington Guy W. Bailey 
VIRGINIA 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater Paul H. Bowman 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg John 8S. Bryan 
Emory and Henry College, Emory. J. N. Hillman 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney. J. D. Eggleston 
Hampton Institute, Hampton Arthur Howe 
Hollins College, Hollins Bessie C. Randolph 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg R. B. Montgomery 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton L. Wilson Jarman 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland 8S. C. Hatcher, Acting 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburdg................cc0. Theodore H. Jack 
Roanoke College, Salem Charles J. Smith 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar Meta Glass 
University of Richmond, Richmond F. W. Boatwright 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville John L. Newcomb 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington Charles E. Kilbourne 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg Julian A. Burruss 
Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick John M. Gandy 
Virginia Union University, Richmond William J. Clark 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington Francis P. Gaines 
WASHINGTON 


College of Puget Sound, Tacoma Edward H. Todd 
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Gonzaga University, Spokane Leo G. Robinson 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle C. Hoyt Watson 
Whitman College, Walla Walla W. A. Bratton 
Whitworth College, Spokane Ward W. Sullivan 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Bethany College, Bethany W. H. Cramblet 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins Chas. E. Albert 
Marshall College, Huntington James E. Allen 
Salem College, Salem 8S. O. Bond 
West Virginia State College, Institute John W. Davis 
West Virginia University, Morgantown............ccccccessu Chas. E. Lawall, Acting 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon Roy McCuskey 
WISCONSIN 
Beloit College, Beloit Irving Maurer 
Carroll College, Waukesha. Wm. Arthur Ganfield 
Lawrence College, Appleton Thomas N. Barrows 
Milton College, Milton Jay W. Crofoot 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee Lucia R. Briggs 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
Northland College, Ashland J. D. Brownell 
Ripon College, Ripon Silas Evans 
CANADA 
Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. F. W. Patterson 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick.......... George J. Trueman 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario...............00.00 W. Sherwood Fox 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario E. W. Wallace 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Council on Education 

Carnegie Corporation 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
Council of Church Boards of Education and its constituent Boards 
General Education Board 

Institute of International Education 

Social Science Research Council 

Southern Education Foundation 

United States Office of Education 








CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES, INCORPORATED 


ARTICLE I 


PURPOSE 
The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of higher 
education in all its forms in the colleges of liberal arts and sciences 
which shall become members of this Association, and the prosecu- 
tion of such plans as may make more efficient the institutions 
ineluded in its membership. 


ARTICLE II 
NAME 


The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges, Incorporated.”’ 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the Association shall be com- 
posed of those colleges of liberal arts and sciences which may be 
duly elected to membership in the Association after recommenda- 
tion by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Honorary Membership.—The general secretaries of 
church boards of education and officials of educational founda- 
tions and other cooperating agencies may be elected to honorary 


membership. 
ARTICLE IV 


REPRESENTATION 

Every institution recognized as a member of this Association 
shall be entitled to representation in each meeting of the Associa- 
tion by an accredited representative. Other members of the 
faculty or board of trustees of any institution belonging to this 
Association, the officers of church boards cooperating with such 
an institution, and the representatives of foundations and other 
cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to all the privileges of rep- 
resentatives except the right to vote. Each institution recognized 
as a member of the Association shall be entitled to one vote on any 
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question before the Association, the vote to be cast by its accredited 
representative. 


ARTICLE V 
FIELD OF OPERATION 


Section 1. The territory in which the operations of the Asso- 
ciation are principally to be conducted is the United States. 

Section 2. The principal office of the Association shall be 
located in the City of New York, State of New York. 


ARTICLE VI 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. The Association shall elect from its membership the 
following : 
1. President 
2. Vice-President 
3. Executive Director 
4. Treasurer 
Section 2. The Executive Director shall be the executive officer 
of the Association and shall serve until his successor is duly elected. 
The other officers shall serve for one year or until their successors 
are duly elected. Election of officers shall be by ballot. 
Section 3. The duties of the respective officers shall be those 
usually connected with said offices. 


ARTICLE VII 
BoarD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of eight mem- 
bers, four of whom shall be elected by ballot by the Association, 
and the other four shall consist of the officers of the Association. 

Section 2. The President of the Association shall be ez officio 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Section 3. Except as provided by statute and as directed by 
the members of the Association, and subject to the Constitution 
and By-Laws, the Board of Directors shall have power to man- 
age, operate and direct the affairs of the Association and fill all 
vacancies. 
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ARTICLE VIII 


QuoRUM 


Representatives of twenty-five members of the Association shall 
be necessary to form a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE IX 


By-Laws 


The Association may enact By-Laws for its own government, 
not inconsistent with the provisions hereof and the certificate of 
incorporation. 


ARTICLE X 


AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may be offered at 
any regular annual meeting, and shall be in writing, signed by the 
mover and two seconds. They shall then lie on the table until the 
next annual meeting, and shall require for their adoption the 
affirmative vote of two thirds of the members then present. 


1. Applications for membership shall be made to the Board of 
Directors, which shall, after investigation of the standing of the 
institution, recommend to the Association. 

2. The annual dues shall be fifty dollars ($50.00) per member. 
Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall cause forfei- 
ture of membership. 

3. At least one meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
month of January of each calendar year. Special meetings may 
be called by the Board of Directors, provided that four-weeks’ 
notice in writing be given each institution connected with the 
Association. 

4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association shall be 
determined each year by the Board of Directors. 

5. All expenditures of funds of the Association shall be author- 
ized by resolution of the Association, or subject to later approval 
by the Association, by the Board of Directors. 

6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolutions at 
the beginning of each annual meeting, to which shall be referred 
for consideration and recommendation all special resolutions 
offered by members of the Association. 
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7. The Executive Director shall mail three copies of all official 
bulletins to all institutions which are members of the Association. 
Additional copies, either for the institution or for any officer or 
faculty member, may be had at a special rate. 

8. These By-Laws may be amended at any business session of 
the Association by two thirds vote, provided that notice of the 
proposed amendment has been presented at a previous session. 


Po.icy 
In accordance with the action of the Association, the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusiveness and inter- 
helpfulness rather than of exclusiveness. 


FORMER PRESIDENTS 


1915 President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College; Constitution adopted 
1915-16 President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College 
1916-17 President Henry Churchill King,* Oberlin College 
1917-18 President John S. Nollen, Lake Forest College 
President Hill M. Bell,* Drake University, Vice-President, presiding 
1918-19 President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 
1919-20 President William A. Shanklin,* Wesleyan University 
1920-21 President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College 
1921-22 President Clark W. Chamberlain, Denison University 
1922-23 President Charles A. Richmond, Union College 
President Samuel Plantz,* Lawrence College, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 
1923-24 President Harry M. Gage, Coe College 
1924-25 Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University 
1925-26 President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College 
1926-27 Dean John R. Effinger,* University of Michigan 
1927-28 President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 
1928-29 President Trevor Arnett, General Education Board 
1929-30 President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 
1930-31 Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University 
1931-32 President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 
1932-33 President Irving Maurer, Beloit College 
1933-34 President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 
1934-35 President William Mather Lewis, Lafayette College 
1935-36 President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 
1936-37 President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 
1937-38 President James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan University 
1938-39 President John L. Seaton, Albion College 


* Deceased. 











EDITORIAL NOTES 


AURA-MAY SPAIN has succeeded Helene K. Mosier as edi- 
torial assistant of the BULLETIN, effective January 1, 1939. 
Doctor Mosier has become Director of Religious Education at the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester, New York. Miss Spain 
received her A.B. degree from Scripps College and has done one 
year of post graduate work in the department of philosophy at 
Columbia University. 


URING THE FALL three well-attended Regional Confer- 

ences were held with the University of Richmond, Milwaukee- 
Downer College and Hendrix College as hosts. The programs 
for these were very stimulating. Excellent contributions were 
made by representatives of member colleges of the three respec- 
tive areas. At Richmond there were forty-three colleges repre- 
sented and a total of seventy-four representatives enrolled. At 
Milwaukee one hundred eight delegates, representing sixty-four 
colleges, were present. The attendance at Hendrix was about the 
same as at Richmond. 


LFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY of Lewiston, Maine, who 
has been a long-time supporter of the Association and a fre- 
quent contributor to the BULLETIN, died on January 20, 1939. 


ROBERT MORRIS OGDEN, Professor of Psychology and 

Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences in Cornell Uni- 
versity is the author of a recently published book, ‘‘The Psychol- 
ogy of Art.’’ Dean Ogden has presented in a scholarly and 
masterly fashion the results of his study of many years. Because 
of the renewed interest in the Fine Arts on the part of many 
colleges this contribution of Dean Ogden is very timely. There 
are ninety-seven illustrations. 


DWARD A. FITZPATRICK, President of Mount Mary Col- 
lege and Dean of the Graduate School of Marquette Univer- 
sity has written a very excellent book on ‘‘I Believe In Educa- 
tion.’? The publishers are Sheed and Ward of New York. In 
his book Doctor Fitzpatrick speaks with the authority of success- 
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ful experience as an educator and the best training in educational 
thought and administration. Especially good are the chapters 
on ‘‘Liberal Education’’ and ‘‘ Vocational Education.’’ 


MONEY RAISING—HOW TO DO IT, from the pen of Irene 

Hazard Gerlinger, presents in a very sparkling and enter- 
taining manner plans that have proven successful in the past 
and recommendations for the future for individuals and com- 
mittees faced with the problem of financing colleges, universities, 
churches, hospitals, and community chests. Mrs. Gerlinger writes 
from a rich experience as a donor, a board member, and a profes- 
sional money-raising expert. She herself has raised as a volun- 
teer over a million dollars for a variety of causes during an active 
eareer that has included membership on the board of trustees of 
the University of Oregon and the vice presidency of Pacifie Col- 
lege, the excellent Quaker institution in Oregon attended for 
three years by Herbert Hoover when his uncle was its president. 
The profits from the sale of the book will be donated to Pacific 
College. The publisher is Sutton House, Los Angeles. 


EFLEXIONS SUR LA SCIENCE ET L’EDUCATION 

POLITIQUES AUX ETATS-UNIS is the title of a Mono- 
graph recently published by Professor Benjamin Akzin. This 
very scholarly piece of work is the result of two years’ study 
made possible by a fellowship grant of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Professor Akzin has made a careful study of the operation 
of public law and university instruction given by the better uni- 
versities of this country. He does not hesitate to offer adverse 
criticisms in addition to complimentary observations in his 
“Reflexions.’’ 


MERICAN CASTE AND THE NEGRO COLLEGE is a 

sizable and heart-searching volume from the facile pen of 
Buell G. Gallagher, President of Talladega College, an outstand- 
ing negro college in Alabama. Doctor Gallagher is not prattling 
about the ‘‘race problem’’ but attempts seriously to understand 
the nature of the social forces now operating and makes recom- 
mendations for channeling them in new directions. ‘‘In the 
widest and most inclusive sense of the term, education is the best 
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answer to the challenge of caste.’’ His book is published by the 
Columbia University Press. 


UE CONFESSIONS OF A PH.D relates in a vivid and 

interesting manner the experience of a recently successful 
eandidate. Doctor Carroll Atkinson is the author. His experi- 
ences will not only interest our readers but should be of consid- 
erable help to others planning to follow the thorny path to the 
coveted doctorate. The book is published by the Edinboro 
Educational Press of Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 


E OF OUR MEMBER COLLEGES has written to tell us 

of another fraud, which is being worked in the college field. 
Persons representing themselves as agents of various govern- 
mental organizations, frequently some governmental health pro- 
gram, arrive on the campus on Saturday ‘‘too late to cash a check 
at the bank.’’ They ask the university treasurer to cash a check 
to tide them over. Then they disappear on Monday morning 
before it is possible to check on their financial status. 


so [HE INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP LEAGUE has been 

organized for the purpose of promoting better understand- 
ing among the youth of the world through personal correspond- 
ence. It is non-political and non-sectarian. The League is 
officially recognized as the headquarters for international student 
correspondence and is endorsed by the Ministries of Education 
in 86 countries and territories and the Departments of Education 
in each of the forty-eight states. More than 5,000,000 letters 
have been exchanged by boys and girls between ten and twenty- 
eight years of age. In almost all cases, the correspondence is 
carried on in English. There is a small charge for a list of 
foreign names and addresses and those sending a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to the League headquarters, 41 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, will receive complete information.”’ 


HE RESEARCH DIVISION of the National Education As- 
sociation describes the 1939 legislative programs of state 
education associations in six states. In five of these states they 
are attempting to secure the enactment of retirement laws or to 
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secure the passage of amendments designed to improve existing 
pension provisions. Five of the six are interested in some phase 
of financial support. Two mention the desirability of federal aid 
provided it is not accompanied by federal control. Two out of 
the six urge that tenure laws be passed. 


I? HAS BEEN DECIDED to establish a Division of Cultural 

Relations in the Department of State. Doctor Ben M. Cher- 
rington has been appointed Chief of this new Division. It will 
serve as a central bureau working in harmony with the founda- 
tions, societies, institutes, clubs and educational organizations in 
this country which strive to improve cultural relations. The 
general purpose is to complete the broad structure of intellectual 
cooperation by supplying one of the elements which has hitherto 
been lacking: the cooperation of the Government in those spheres 
in which it can be of aid to the general efforts to promote inter- 
national understanding through cultural contacts. It will also 
offer every possible aid in behalf of the United States in the 
very important Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union. 

















AMONG THE COLLEGES 


BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE has been given $100,000 
by Mrs. Henry Merner-Pfeiffer, of New York, to finance the 
construction of a men’s dormitory. 






BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY’S President Arnaud C. Marts 

asked each person who has graduated from Bucknell within 
the last three years to make a personal check on the extent to 
which he has maintained during his post-college years the intel- 
lectual interests fostered on the campus. The seven questions 
asked were: 


What are you reading? 
What are your activities in the fine arts and sciences? 
What are doing to help humanity? 

Are you doing something creative in your leisure 
time? 

What are you doing for your health and strength? 
What about your inspirational and devotional life? 
Do you seek a few moments alone out-of-doors each 
day? 


Dr. Marts has offered to send each graduate a copy of Dr. 
Albert Edward Wiggam’s book, ‘‘The Marks of an Educated 
Man,”’ as an aid to further self-education. 
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At CENTRE COLLEGE, Danville, Kentucky, on January 20, 

1939, Robert Lee McLeod, Jr. was inaugurated as President. 
Dr. J. R. Cowan, Presiding President of Board of Trustees of 
Centre College; Dr. Lewis Seymour Mudge, Acting General Sec- 
retary of the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., and Dr. Walter Lingle, President of Davidson 
College, Davidson, North Carolina, spoke at the inauguration 
exercises. 


MORY UNIVERSITY has received one million dollars for the 
endowment of the Liberal Arts College from Samuel C. 
Dobbs. 


FyMoRY UNIVERSITY has been voted $2,000,000 and 

AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE, $500,000 by the General Edu- 
cation Board of New York to be used in the furtherance of a coop- 
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erative plan toward the development of a University Center in 
Atlanta, Georgia. An additional $5,000,000 is to be raised in the 
immediate future. The Georgia Institute of Technology and the 
University of Georgia system are cooperating in the plan. 


ERLIN COLLEGE is to be congratulated upon two great 

records reported in the November issue of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. Seventy-one per cent of the men graduating from 
Oberlin in June, 1938, are now engaged in graduate work or pro- 
fessional training; fifty-three per cent of the women graduating 
in the same class are so engaged. Ninety-six Oberlin alumni have 
been college and university presidents, eighteen of whom are still 
in office. 


At OBERLIN COLLEGE the following resolution was passed 
by the general faculty: 


“In view of the increasingly clear evidence that minority 
groups as well as institutions of higher learning in Germany are 
suffering from systematic mistreatment at the hands of the pres- 
ent German government, and believing as we do in the inalienable 
right of the individual to freedom of thought and speech, in the 
obligation of government to serve all its members, and in the 
value of an all-inclusive ideal of brotherhood, 

‘*We, the Faculty of Oberlin College, wish hereby to put our- 
selves on record as deploring racial and religious persecution and 
the curbing of freedom of speech, and as being utterly opposed 
on moral and conscientious grounds to all such violation of per- 
sonal, human rights, wherever such violation may occur.’’ 


The faculty also voted that its members be invited to contribute 
to a fund which will make it possible to bring some refugee mem- 
ber of a foreign university to Oberlin to deliver a lecture or series 
of lectures in the field of his professional interest. 


E UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON is sponsoring The First 

American Congress for Aesthetics to be held at the Univer- 
sity, April 13-15, 1939. The program is being arranged by Doc- 
tor Felix M. Gatz, Professor of Aesthetics at the University of 
Scranton. Others who have agreed to appear on the program 
are: Dr. Van Meter Ames, University of Cincinnati; Dr. George 
Boas, Johns Hopkins University; Dr. T. M. Greene, Princeton 
University ; Dr. Max Schoen, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
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Dr. Howard Hanson, Director of the Eastman School of Music; 
Dr. Will Earhart, Board of Education, Pittsburgh; Alexander 
Kostellow, Pratt Institute, New York; Miss Martha Graham, 
Dancer, New York; Dr. Otto Ortman, Head of the Peabody Con- 
servatory, Baltimore. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, GEORGE PEABODY COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS and SCARRITT COLLEGE FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS recently were successful in obtaining 
$2,000,000 for the establishment of a library for these three great 
educational institutions in Tennessee. Of this amount the Gen- 
eral Education Board of New York contributed $1,000,000 and 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, $250,000. 


ASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Maryland, an- 

nounces a gift of fifty thousand dollars toward construction 
of a new science building. The donor is Doctor H. A. B. Dun- 
ning, President of Hynson, Wescott, and Dunning, of Baltimore. 
A few months ago, President G. W. Mead received a similar gift 
toward the construction of a college library. 


ESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE announces that the fol- 

lowing members have been appointed by the member insti- 
tutions to serve on the Academic Council for the current year: 
Donald S. Clark, California Institute of Technology; F. W. 
Thomas, Fresno State College; F. C. Wilcox, Linfield College; 
Lowry S. Howard, Menlo Junior College; Esther A. Dayman, 
Mills College; Florence Brady, Occidental College; A. M. Turrell, 
Pasadena Junior College; Jessie E. Gibson, Pomona College; 
George Dotson, San Diego State College; Virginia J. Esterley, 
Seripps College; Karl M. Cowdery, Stanford University; Hur- 
ford E. Stone, University of California at Los Angeles; Helene 
R. Turner, University of Idaho, Southern Branch; Karl W. 
Onthank, University of Oregon; George R. Momyer, University 
of Redlands; and C. C. Upshall, Western Washington College of 
Education. The headquarters in Pasadena serves as a clearing 
house of information useful to student personnel workers in mem- 
ber colleges. The Council is made up of representatives of the 
member institutions. 
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NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Albany College, Portland, Oregon. C. W. Greene. 

Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Bernhard Chris- 
tensen. 

College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. Dudley Doolittle (act- 
ing), Vice-president of the Board of Trustees. 

Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina. John L. 
Plyler. 

La Verne College, La Verne, California. C. Ernest Davis. 

MeMurry College, Abilene, Texas. Rev. Frank L. Turner, 
pastor, First Church, Ballinger, Texas. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Herbert J. Burg- 
stahler, president, Cornell College. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. Clifford B. 
Jones, Fort Worth, Texas. 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. Rev. John A. Elbert. 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas. Dr. Homer Price Rainey, 
director of the American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


ABSTRACTS OF DISSERTATIONS PRESENTED BY CANDIDATES FOR THE 
DeaREE oF Doctor oF PuoiwosopHy. Autumn Quarter, Win- 
ter Quarter 1938. The Ohio State University, Columbus. 
1938. 138 p. 

Axzin, BENJAMIN. Reflexions sur la Science et L’Education 
Politiques aux Etats-Unis. Librarie du Recueil Sirey, 
Société Anonyme, 22, Rue Soufflot, Paris V. 1938. 90 p. 

ATKINSON, CARROLL. True Confessions of a Ph. D. Edinboro 
Educational Press, Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 1938. 96 p. 
$.50. 

Fitzpatrick, Epwarp A. I Believe in Education. Sheed and 
Ward, New York. 1938. 217 p. $2.50. 

GALLAGHER, BUELL G. American Caste and the Negro College. 
Columbia University Press, Morningside Heights, New York. 
1938. 463 p. 

GERLINGER, IRENE Hazarp. Money Raising—How To Do It. 
Sutton House, Los Angeles. 1938. 311 p. 

GiucHRist, DonaLp B., editor. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted 
by American Universities, 1937-1938. Compiled for the 
Association of Research Libraries. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York. 1938. 109 p. $2. 

Watson, Goopwin. How Good Are Our Colleges? Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, No. 26. Public Affairs Committee, Incorporated, 
New York. 1938. 3lp. $.10. 

WiuuiaMs, JoHn Pauu. Social Adjustment in Methodism. Bu- 

reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York. 1938. 131 p. 











ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


[Statement of principles formulated by joint conferences of the 
Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure with the 
officers of the American Association of University Professors. ] 


E purpose of this statement is to promote public understand- 

ing and support of academic freedom and tenure and agree- 
ment upon procedures to assure them in colleges and universities. 
Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common 
good and not to further the interest of either the individual 
teacher* or the institution as a whole. The common good depends 
upon the free search for truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to 
both teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental 
to the advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching 
aspect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher 
in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom 
of teaching and research and of extra-mural activities, and (2) a 
sufficient degree of economic security to make the profession attrac- 
tive to men and women of ability. Upon freedom and economic 
security, and hence upon tenure, depends the success of an insti- 
tution in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in 
the publication of the results, subject to the adequate performance 
of his other academic duties; but research for pecuniary return 
should be based upon an understanding with the authorities of 
the institution. 

(b) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in dis- 
cussing his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce into 
his teaching controversial matter which has no relation to his 
subject. Limitations of academic freedom because of religious or 


* The word ‘‘teacher’’ as used in this document is understood to include 
the investigator who is attached to an academic institution without teaching 
duties. 
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other aims of the institution should be clearly stated in writing at 
the time of the appointment. 

(ec) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and an officer of an educational institution. 
When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from 
institutional censorship or discipline, but his special position in the 
community imposes special obligations. As a man of learning and 
an educational officers, he should remember that the public may 
judge his profession and his institution by his utterances. Hence 
he should at all times be accurate, should exercise appropriate 
restraint, should show respect for the opinions of others, and should 
make every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokes- 
man. The judgment of what constitutes fulfillment of these obliga- 
tions should rest with the individual. 


ACADEMIC TENURE 


(a) After the expiration of a probationary period teachers or 
investigators should have permanent or continuous tenure, and 
their services should be terminated only for adequate cause, 
except in the case of retirement for age, or under extraordinary 
circumstances because of financial exigencies. 

In the interpretation of this principle it is understood that the 
following represents acceptable academic practice : 

(1) The precise terms and conditions of every apointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both insti- 
tution and teacher before the appointment is consummated. 

(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time in- 
structor or a higher rank, the probationary period should not 
exceed six years, including within this period full-time service in 
all institutions of higher education ; but subject to the proviso that 
when, after a term of probationary service of more than three 
years in one or more institutions, a teacher is called to another 
institution it may be agreed in writing that his new appointment 
is for a probationary period of not more than three years, even 
though thereby the person’s total probationary period in the 
academic profession is extended beyond the normal maximum of 
six years. Notice should be given at least one year prior to the 
expiration of the probationary period, if the teacher is not to be 
continued in service after the expiration of that period. 
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(3) During the probationary period a teacher should have the 
academic freedom that all other members of the faculty have. 

(4) Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the 
dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a 
term appointment, should, if possible, be considered by both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the institution. 
In all cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher 
should be informed before the hearing in writing of the charges 
against him and should have the opportunity to be heard in his 
own defense by all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He 
should be permitted to have with him an adviser of his own choos- 
ing who may act as counsel. There should be a full stenographic 
record of the hearing available to the parties concerned. In the 
hearing of charges of incompetence the testimony should include 
that of teachers and other scholars, either from his own or from 
other institutions. Teachers on continuous appointment who are 
dismissed for reasons not involving moral turpitude should re- 
ceive their salaries for at least a year from the date of notification 
of dismissal whether or not they are continued in their duties at 
the institution. 

(5) Termination of a continuous appointment because of 
financial exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 


REMARKS OF DR. WILLIAM C. DENNIS OF EARLHAM 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

It is not necessary for me to suggest to any of you who have 
just listened to President Wriston’s carefully thought out, 
persuasive, and masterly presentation of the proposed Statement 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure, how difficult it is for anyone 
to follow him, and in certain material respects to differ from him, 
by pointing out certain important, and as I believe vitally im- 
portant, propositions in the Statement which it is believed should 
either be amended or deleted before it is adopted by this Associa- 
tion. From another point of view, however, President Wriston’s 
lucid, detailed and comprehensive exposition of the Statement 
which he has asked you to adopt in toto renders it far more easy 
than it otherwise would have been to go directly to the points 
which are at issue and to endeavor to make clear the specific pro- 
visions in the report which in my judgment are objectionable and 
which ought to be eliminated before its adoption by this body. 
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I have said that it is difficult for anyone to follow President 
Wriston’s address this evening and differ from him. But it is 
peculiarly difficult for anyone to do this who like myself has served 
for several years on the Commission on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure under President Wriston and his predecessor as chair- 
man, President McConaughy, and who is fully conscious of the 
splendid services which they have rendered as presidents of this 
Commission and in the difficult and delicate negotiations between 
our Commission and the representatives of the Association of 
American University Professors. Moreover, it is difficult to differ 
with colleagues whose judgment I sincerely respect both on our 
Commission and on the committee of the A. A. U. P., and it is 
especially difficult for anyone to do this who started out as I did 
in these negotiations with the representatives of the A. A. U. P. 
with high hopes of success and who can be described as I believe I 
ean truly be dscribed as normally ‘‘a good party man’’ who greatly 
prefers cooperation in constructive accomplishment to leading 
opposition either successful or otherwise to something which honest 
and intelligent men are trying to accomplish. 

If I feel constrained to oppose the adoption of this Statement 
in its present form, please believe me that it is upon what I believe 
to be serious and adequate grounds. I shall raise no technical or 
cheese-paring questions of phraseology. I am against this state- 
ment as it stands because I believe that in certain vital respects it 
is unfair to the American College and to the American college 
administrators, and therefore unfortunate alike from the point of 
view of the college executive, the college board of trustees and 
the college faculty. We have been warned against waiting for a 
Wagner Act for American education. Very good. But is that 
any reason why we should ourselves help to fashion, to approve 
and become parties to a document which, with all deference to those 
who differ from me, in my judgment suffers in certain vital par- 
ticulars from the same unfairness and one-sidedness which again 
in my judgment characterizes the Wagner Act. In a word, I am 
compelled to oppose the adoption of this statement in its present 
form because I believe that in three important, nay vital provisions, 
it is unfair and that by the combination and interaction of these 
three provisions the unfairness is increased and multiplied until 
it not only justifies but demands the rejection of the Statement 
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unless this injustice is corrected and we are given a ‘‘Statement 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure’’ which proceeds upon the 
assumption that the college board of trustees, the president and 
the faculty are alike well intended and alike subject to human 
error and frailty and that they are all entitled to the same even 
handed justice. 

No one likes to be thought of as opposing progress. No one 
likes to be called a reactionary—not in this hall, of course, where 
this debate has been and will be conducted upon the highest plane 
of logic and persuasion, but in the great out of doors where these 
problems will be and should be debated from the campus to the 
cornfield. Nobody likes to be marked out for incarceration in one 
of those intellectual concentration camps provided by many who 
call themselves ‘‘liberals’’ for those unfortunate people who are 
unable to agree with them about the identity of the label on the 
bottle and its contents. To all bona fide liberals who are ready 
to rise up instinctively in defense of academic freedom in the 
abstract I say, ‘‘Strike, but hear.’’ ‘‘Let us look at the record.’’ 
Let us consider the specific provisions against which these observa- 
tions are directed. 

I quite agree that in many respects the Statement which has 
just been read to you is a distinct improvement upon the statement 
on academic freedom and tenure of 1925. Notably is this true as 
respects matters of form and phraseology, and since I had noth- 
ing to do with these matters I think I can appropriately say that 
it seems to me that as respects style and arrangement this State- 
ment reflects an excellence proportionate to the loving care which 
has been bestowed upon it for the past three years. Further, I 
cheerfully agree with Dr. Wriston that not only in matters of 
form but in various minor matters of substance the present 
Statement represents an advance over 1925. It should do so. 

‘*A dwarf on a dead giant’s shoulders sees more 
Than the live giant’s eyesight availed to explore.’’ 
We are happily emancipated from the wartime hysteria of the 
1920’s. But this thought should not be pushed too far. The 
Treaty of Versailles is a remarkable document from the viewpoint 
of technique and style. It reveals a great technical advance over 
the work of the draftsmen of the Treaty of Vienna. But the 
Treaty of Vienna, broadly speaking, kept the peace of the Euro- 
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pean continent for half a century. The Treaty of Versailles, 
despite the technical competence of its draftsmen, has required 
constant tinkering ever since the ink dried on its signatures, and 
can hardly be said to have kept the peace of Europe at all. 

Without further preliminaries please allow me to draw your 
attention to the first and most important matter of substance in 
the Statement to which objection is made. 

I. The most important and fundamental objection to the State- 
ment arises under the general heading ‘‘ Academic Freedom’”’ and 
under subhead ‘‘e.’’ This paragraph recognizes the composite 
character of the teacher as ‘‘citizen,’’ ‘‘member of a learned pro- 
fession,’’ and ‘‘officer of an educational institution.’’ It then 
provides that ‘‘when he speaks or writes as a citizen he should be 
free from institutional censorship or discipline,’’ but adds that 
‘‘his special position in the community imposes special obliga- 
tions.’’ It then goes on and enumerates his responsibilities in his 
other two capacities, saying, ‘‘ As a man of learning and an educa- 
tional officer he should remember that the public may judge his © 
profession and his institution by his utterances. Hence he should 
at all times be accurate, should exercise appropriate restraint, 
should show respect for the opinions of others, and should make 
every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokesman.” 

So far the Statement is admirable. It differentiates the capac- 
ities of teacher, professional man and institutional officer. It 
asserts the unquestionable and unquestioned civil liberties of the 
citizen. It recognizes and enumerates the serious obligations and 
responsibilities of the scholar and institutional officer, and then 
just as one expects to find some suitable provision for the enforce- 
ment of these responsibilities in case of need by an appropriate and 
impartial tribunal there follows this complete non sequitur which 
stultifies everything which precedes: ‘‘The judgment of what 
constitutes fulfillment of these obligations should rest with the 
individual.’’ The Statement has successfully marched up the hill 
and down again. It has formulated rights and expressly with- 
held remedies. It has declared duties and expressly negatived the 
idea of penalties. It has defied universal experience and violated 
elementary justice by making the teacher the judge in his own 
ease. Further than that, it gives the teacher a position of peculiar 
privilege. President Wriston admits this for the sake of the argu- 
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ment. I will be more liberal and admit it without reservation. It 
frees him from economic penalties, even in the case of admitted 
misconduct, to which all other members of society are subject. And 
in the extreme case—and legislation must be aimed at the extreme 
case since fortunately most teachers like most college presidents 
do not live in the fear of the law or of any ‘‘Statement’’ but in the 
fear of their own consciences—it permits the teacher with impunity 
recklessly to inflict untold and immeasurable damage upon the 
institution which furnishes him his livelihood and which he is 
supposed to serve. Granting that this paragraph does not in terms 
forbid even a fatherly caution from a college president, facts 
brought out before our Commission, and I am sure other facts 
present in the minds of most college presidents, strongly suggest 
that even such a caution is apt to prove unsafe once these pro- 
visions are adopted. 

Possibly an analogy drawn from the regulations of the civil 
service may serve to bring out more clearly this question of a 
‘‘privileged class.’’ It is provided by statute or regulation with 
universal agreement that an employee protected by the civil service 
laws must abstain from pernicious partisanship. Here we have 
a teacher protected as has been said ‘‘behind the ramparts of his 
institution.’’ It is not suggested that he should avoid controversy 
or even partisanship. We need his contribution in all his capac- 
ities as citizen, scholar and institutional officer in every contro- 
versy in regard to any public question in or out of politics to 
which he ean contribute. Let me say that no one can believe that 
more emphatically than I do; no one can deprecate more sincerely 
the instances which have been given of teachers who have suffered 
for honestly taking part, whether mistakenly or otherwise, in the 
discussions of public questions before the country. But I do think, 
and this Statement in admirably chosen language has said, that 
when a teacher takes part in these public controversies, he should 
be ‘‘accurate,’’ should ‘‘exercise appropriate restraint,’’ should 
‘show respect for the opinions of others,’’ and should ‘‘make 
every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokesman.’’ 
In other words, the Statement says that a teacher even though he is 
speaking as a citizen, should speak like a scholar and a gentleman. 
And then, unlike the Civil Service regulations, it says there is 
nothing that can be done about it if he doesn’t! It is submitted 
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that this is not reasonable, it is not right, it is not in the interest 
of true academic freedom. Please let me repeat, I am not advo- 
eating anything which will handicap the teacher’s contribution to 
the discussion of public questions or to public life. Far from it. I 
believe his contribution is and should be of inestimable value to 
the country. I am simply advocating that when we say he should 
be accurate and should speak with restraint and tolerance, we 
should mean what we say and we should say it not with flowers, not 
with ‘‘pious wishes’’ like a Hague conference, but as we say it to 
the lawyer, the business man, the preacher and everyone else in 
the community, with one or another sort of sanction behind it. 

I have said that a teacher no more than anybody else should 
be a judge in his own case and that in my judgment it is not 
‘‘safer’’ to trust him to judge in his own case then it is to trust 
anybody else in his own case. This of course does not mean that 
the determination as to whether or not the teacher has violated 
the precepts laid down in the Statement should be left to the presi- 
dent of his colllege or even to the board of trustees. It is sub- 
mitted that after the duties and obligations of the teacher have 
been enumerated, logic and reason require not that it should be 
provided that he himself is the sole judge as to whether he has 
violated these obligations, but that there should be set up some 
appropriate and impartial tribunal to determine this question. 
I suggested in the Commission a proposition calling for an investi- 
gation by a standing committee composed in equal parts of mem- 
bers elected by the faculty and members elected by the board of 
trustees to determine in a proper case whether or not a teacher 
has violated his admitted duties in such a way as to require dis- 
ciplinary action. I hold no special brief for this particular ar- 
rangement, but I do maintain that the situation calls for a fair and 
impartial tribunal to determine the important issues involved. 

Just one more word on this branch of the subject. Let it not 
be thought that I am advocating a restriction of academic freedom 
as it actually exists today in practice or even as it is depicted in the 
Statement of 1925,—that Statement which, as we have been told, 
our boards of trustees with practical unanimity refused to adopt 
but which most of us have regarded as Lincoln did the Declaration 
of Independence (I quote from memory) ‘‘as an ideal constantly 
to be approximated even if never wholly attained.’’ The declara- 
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tion of 1925 after laying down the broad principle that a teacher 
‘speaking and writing outside of the institution upon subjects 
beyond the scope of his own field of study is entitled to precisely 
the same freedom and is subject to the same responsibility as 
attaches to all other citizens, goes on to say, ‘‘if the extramural 
utterances of a teacher should be such as to raise grave doubts 
concerning his fitness for his position, the question should in all 
eases be submitted to an appropriate committee of the faculty of 
which he is a member.’’ This is a clear recognition that the men 
of 1925 understood that a teacher could misconduct himself in 
speaking as a citizen in a way to require corrective action. It is 
said that this provision for trial by a faculty committee was never 
used. Very likely. That does not affect the principle. More- 
over, it suggests that the particular kind of tribunal provided by 
the Statement of 1925 may not have been the best and the fairest. 
But the great thing to remember in this connection is that the con- 
cept that a teacher is the ‘‘safest’’ judge in his own case is not an 
ancient right but a very modern error. 

It is respectfully submitted that the provision under considera- 
tion which reads ‘‘the judgment of what constitutes fulfillment of 
these obligations should rest with the individual,”’ in itself affords 
sufficient basis for rejecting rather than endorsing the Statement 
before you, unless and until it is modified by the elimination of this 
provision and the substitution of some provision for the enforce- 
ment through appropriate channels of the conceded obligations of 
the teacher. 

II. My second two objections to the Statement really belong 
together because one of them relates to the undue curtailment of 
the probationary period of the teacher, thereby unduly restricting 
the opportunity of the college president and other administrative 
authorities to become acquainted with the capacities and person- 
ality of a teacher before he is recommended for a continuous ap- 
pointment, while the other relates to elaborate provisions which 
make it too difficult and cumbersome to terminate a continuous 
appointment which has been improvidently made, possibly because 
insufficient opportunity for acquaintance has been permitted ow- 
ing to the all too brief probationary period. It simply cannot be 
in the interest of the teacher, the college, of education in general 
or of the ‘‘common good”’ to which our Statement rightly says 
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educational institutions are dedicated not to give reasonable, nay 
liberal, opportunity for college authorities to make up their minds 
about the men to whom they give continuous appointments, and 
by the same token it cannot be to the interest of anybody to inter- 
pose unreasonable obstacles to the elimination of the man who 
proves to be incompetent, or who turns out to be lazy and goes to 
seed, or the occasional man who develops into an all around misfit. 

Under the head ‘‘ Academic Tenure a. 2.’’ the Statement limits 
a probationary appointment of a teacher who after serving more 
than three years is called to another institution, to three years. 
Thereafter the appointment becomes continuous. In theory this 
gives three years to become acquainted with the new appointee. In 
fact, it limits the probationary period to two years by requiring 
one year’s notice prior to the expiration of the probationary period 
if the teacher is not to be continued in service. In large institu- 
tions where it takes some six months for the academic machinery 
to operate in the matter of an appointment or the termination of 
an appointment, this means in fact that the president or responsible 
dean has about a year and a half to judge a teacher before recom- 
mending either that he receive a permanent appointment or that 
he be dropped. In my judgment this is too brief a probationary 
period either in the large university or the small college. Presi- 
dents and deans are busy men, not supermen. I think they are 
entitled to three full years to get acquainted with a man before 
they recommend him for permanent appointment. I appreciate 
that there is in some quarters an insistent demand for a three-year 
probationary period with one year’s notice, but I do not think that 
the origin of the demand or the insistence with which it is put 
forward takes precedence over ‘‘the common good.’’ 

I am not forgetting that the provision under discussion is not 
laid down as an ironclad rule. It is only said that it ‘‘represents 
acceptable academic practice,’’ but I submit to your common 
experience and your common sense whether once this statement 
is endorsed its definition of ‘‘acceptable academic practice’’ will 
not tend very rapidly to become the immutable law of the edu- 
cational world in what might be called litigation cases, and in 
particular I submit to you that when the Statement says that it is 
‘acceptable practice’’ that ‘‘it may be agreed in writing that the 
new appointment is for a probationary period of not more than 
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three years’’ it means that it is not acceptable practice to agree in 
writing for a probationary period of four or more years. Let us 
not endorse this Statement constructed with so much care during 
three years on the theory that it does not mean what it says or 
that in a situation like this we can successfully contract ourselves 
out of its provisions. 

It may be said that the difference between three and four years 
is merely a question of degree. True, but as Mr. Justice Holmes 
remarked (in substance) a difference in degree may be so signifi- 
cant as to amount to a difference in kind. 

The objection I have urged under this head could be reasonably 
met by simply striking out the word ‘‘three’’ before the word 
‘“‘vears’’ under ‘‘ Academic Tenure a. 2’’ and inserting the word 
“four.’’ This would give the small college three full years and 
the large university about two years and a half to judge a proba- 
tionary appointee before making him permanent. 

III. The Statement under ‘‘ Academic Tenure a. 4’’ provides for 
the termination of permanent or continuous appointments. ‘‘In 
all cases where the facts are in dispute’’ it provides for an ela- 
borate trial approximating the formality of court procedure with 
faculty participation ‘‘if possible’’ with written charges, oppor- 
tunity to be heard in person and by counsel, and a stenographic 
record. It even provides a rule of evidence in case of ‘‘charges 
of incompetence.’’ In my judgment these provisions are too 
formidable to be practical, particularly when taken in connection 
with the insufficient opportunity which is permitted to the college 
authorities under the Statement for becoming acquainted with a 
teacher before his appointment becomes permanent. I believe 
that it would be amply sufficient if these elaborate provisions for 
trial were limited to cases where the facts are in dispute and the 
charge is moral turpitude, or the defense raises the issue of 
academic freedom. I appreciate that it is said that the cases will 
be few where these elaborate and expensive trials are demanded. 
But I do not believe that the possibility of a trial of this character 
should be held in terrorem over every academic officer who has the 
courage to try under present day conditions to rid his institution 
of an incompetent. 

However, in the meeting of our Commission with the representa- 
tives of the A. A. U. P., I was ready to accept these provisions, 
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cumbersome and expensive as they are, provided it should also be 
recognized either in the Statement or in some collateral document 
that the honor and reputation of a college and possibly the position 
of a college president are just as sacred as the honor and reputa- 
tion and position of a teacher, and that the same safeguards are 
justified for protecting the one as the other; and therefore that 
the procedure in an investigation of a college by the A. A. U. P. 
or any similar organization entitled to invoke this Statement should 
be the same as that called for by the Statement in terminating the 
continuous appointment of a teacher. In other words, I asked 
that it be recognized in principle and practice that a college should 
receive the same justice and the same kind of a trial which is 
demanded for a teacher. This suggestion was not accepted. I 
was told that if the procedure which was asked for a teacher were 
granted to a college, it would cost too much and would preclude 
securing certain important types of evidence, and finally I was 
assured that my provision was irrelevant and had no place in a 
Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. To the first two 
objections I demur. On the last objection I both join issue and 
plead nolo contendere. Court procedure with counsel, stenog- 
rapher and rules of evidence does cost money whether one is 
trying colleges or college professors and formal proceedings and a 
stenographie record will render it difficult and frequently im- 
possible to get certain types of evidence, but what of it? Does that 
affect the proposition that justice should be even handed and equal 
for everybody? For a college as well as for a teacher? Does that 
affect the proposition that no one should ask for a type of justice 
which he is not ready to grant? So much for my demurrer. Now 
for my pleas. I can seen nothing incongruous or irrelevant in 
including in a Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure which 
safeguards the teacher a statement which safeguards also the col- 
lege from pressure groups, whether from the right or the left, 
whether composed of highly educated and cultured gentlemen 
whose motives are of the highest as in the case of the A. A. U. P., 
or of others whose intelligence and even whose motives may not 
measure up to so high a standard. The A. A. U. P. is not the only 
organization which investigates educational institutions. Why 
should any organization invoke the provisions of this Statement 
unless it is ready to abide by them? But passing that point, I was 
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ready to recognize the outstanding importance of the A. A. U. P. 
and to accept a collateral assurance from that organization not to 
be included in the Statement that the A. A. U. P. would abide by 
the rules provided in the Statement in the conduct of its own 
investigations. This also was denied. The A. A. U. P. did not see 
its way to give the justice that it asked. And my submission there- 
fore is that it either asked too much or gave too little. I believe 
that this inequality should be corrected either in the Statement or 
by a collateral instrument before the Statement is endorsed by this 
Association. 

I have only a few more words to say. I too claim to be a liberal 
in the best meaning of that abused term. I too look with apprehen- 
sion and horror upon the restrictions of liberty and free speech 
which we see in their rawest and crudest forms in the totalitarian 
states and which I agree threaten us here in free America. The 
question is how shall we meet these threats. Shall we do it by 
endorsing this Statement, which in my judgment contains imprac- 
tical and unjust provisions which go far beyond the Statement of 
1925 and which our boards would never endorse? Shall we do it 
by widening the breach between promise and performance? Shall 
we do it by beguiling ourselves by saying that we are simply 
“‘endorsing’’ this Statement which was framed by good people 
with good intentions, that it requires no action by our colleges or 
by our boards; that anyhow it is only a pious wish and an ideal 
aspiration? Or shall we grapple with the facts as they are? Shall 
we not decide that the best way to protect academic freedom is to 
promise only what we can perform and under all circumstances to 
perform what we promise? Shall we not recognize that teachers 
and presidents and boards of trustees are all human, that they are 
all subject to the human frailties of pride of opinion, of laziness, of 
ignorance, of intolerance, and incompetence; and that more than 
anything else in the world they all stand in need of the gift of 
common sense and the application of even handed justice. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Statement submitted from the 
Commission on Academic Freedom and Tenure be re-referred to 
the Commission for further proceedings in the light of the fore- 
going observations. 





